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EDITORIAL... 


Extremism On The Far Right 


Since the national elections of 1964 right-wing extremists have gained 
strength in numbers and influence much greater than extremists on the 
far left. According to the Department of Justice, the estimated member- 
ship of the John Birch Society is 80,000 compared to the approximately 
12,000 members of the Communist Party USA. The Birch Society income 
for 1966 is estimated to be $5,000,000 compared to the Communist Party’s 
$148,000. Both camps are in effect promoting chaos by exploiting racial, 
political, religious, and economic differences within our society and by 
undermining confidence in government leaders. However, the radical right 
‘super anti-Communist” groups are the greater menace to American 
democratic processes. Along with the Birch Society, these groups include 
Billy James Hargis’ ‘‘Anti-Communist Christian Crusade,” the H. L. 
Hunt “Lifeline” radio program, the Dan Smoot Report, Liberty Lobby, the 
Minute Men, the Ku Klux Klan, and several other smaller organizations. 

Although the Birch Society’s professed reason for existing is to 
oppose Communism, the Society has a similar structure. It is 
monolithic in structure with all major decisions handed down 
from the top. Robert Welch, the founder, states in the BLUE BOOK OF 
THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY (p. 124) that ‘democracy in government 
or organization is merely a deceptive phrase, a weapon of demagoguery, 
and a perennial fraud.’’ The concept of democracy is repudiated by re- 
ferring to it as a mere ‘“‘debating society’ or by making it equivalent to 
‘‘mob rule.’’ Welch establishes a sharp contrast between a “‘republic’’ and 
a “democracy,” as if they could be in no way related. Thinking in terms 
of a dichotomy is typical of all extremists. There is a ‘“‘right way and a 
wrong way,” and the right way has its irreconcilable opposite. Welch 
recognizes no measure of compromise between these extremes. 

In addition to thinking in terms of absolutes, extremists advocate over- 
simplified and hazardous solutions to complex national problems. Welch, 
for example, has stated that “‘it would still take only a few companies 
of U.S. Marines to drive Castro and his Communists out of Cuba by 
force.” (JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY BULLETIN, August 1963, p. 13). Hunt’s 
Lifeline program and the Dan Smoot Report are incessant foes of the 
graduated income tax and social security. These are forms of liberal- 
ism, which they believe lead to socialism, which in turn, they believe, 
would lead to Communism. Efforts to solve the problems of civil rights 
for Negroes are repudiated as Communist plots to capture the govern- 
ment by organized violence. William Miller, Founder of the National 
Association for the Advancement of WHITE People, has stated: ‘The 
Negroes are out to take over the government. The Communists are be- 
hind it. The Jews are behind it.” (LIFE, February 7, 1964). Thus, in 
labeling as ‘“‘Communist-controlled’” the best efforts of government to 
solve the pressing social and economic problems, the right-wing ex- 
tremists are blocking social ingenuity at the very time when our society 
needs to find ways of coping with the forces of change. 

One of the most despicable tactics of extremist groups is to accuse 
outstanding citizens of disloyalty. Former President Eisenhower, Chief 
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Justice Earl Warren, and the late John Foster Dulles are among the 
notables who have been under character assassination. In his book, 
THE POLITICIAN (p. 221), for example, Robert Welch states: ‘I per- 
sonally believe Dulles to be a Communist agent who has had one clear- 
ly defined role to play, namely, always to say the right things and al- 
ways to do the wrong ones.”’ Such calumny only serves to undermine con- 
fidence in government leaders and to BLUR any distinct meaning of the 
word ‘“‘Communist.’’ But the attack is not directed solely toward indi- 
viduals; they apparently believe that the entire government is satur- 
ated with Communists: 
‘“‘Washington has been taken over! Communist influences 
are now in full working control of our Federal Government. 

. . . Communists and their dupes, allies, and agents through- 

out this vast apparatus of government, now actually determine 

almost all policies, actions, and decisions.”’ (John Birch So- 

ciety, THE TIME HAS COME, 1964.) 

The right-wing extremists are ostensibly opposed to Communism, 
but it is most ironic that their tactics actually render a service to the 
Communist movement rather than diminishing its effectiveness. They 
obviousiy use undemocratic methods of organization, and make un- 
substantiated, irresponsible charges against individuals and groups. Re- 
lying upon bigotry and hate, they seem to be more interested in de- 
stroying rather than reforming. 

Professor Abraham Kaplan has pointed out that the Radical Right- 
ists support the Communists in their claim that “‘any movement toward 
the use of collective means is a movement toward Communism.” (THE 
NEW WORLD OF PHILOSOPHY 1961, p. 186). Kaplan argues that 
collectivism as an end should be carefully distinguished from the use of 
collective MEANS to secure individual or social ends. A state university, 
for example, is a collective enterprise, but largely in the service of in- 
dividualist values. A state university aims at developing the skills, ca- 
pacities and cultural resources of individuals who make up the com- 
munity; a derivative value would be the strengthening of the state as 
a whole. The same argument would apply to such organizations and 
activities as the T.V.A. and social security. 

It is important that our society of moderates try to preserve the 
strength of its great liberal-conservative center by opposing extremists. 
However, to attempt to deprive them of their civil liberties is to use 
the same tactics they advocate. The best form of opposition consists in 
exposing their irresponsible tactics. When these forces of hate are un- 
opposed they have flourished and spread their poison, but when they 
have been exposed with fact and truth by responsible citizens, they 
usually wither away. The most concerted effort to do this is the re- 
cently organized Institute for American Democracy (1330 Mass- 
achusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., 20005). Under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Franklin H. Littell, President of Iowa Wesleyan College, 
the IAD is non-partisan, non-profit institute serving as a clearinghouse 
for materials on extremism. The IAD attempts to analyze extremist 
activity patterns and to make this information available to those who 
can use it to expose extremism and enlighten the public. The Institute 
for American Democracy would welcome your inquiry and support. 

John Susky 
Oklahoma State University 
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CERTAIN OLD TESTAMENT IDEAS AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON MODERN STATE 


William E. Drake 
The University of Texas 


There is human tragedy bound up in the fact that the early history of 
the Jewish people was made the sacred word of God by the Christian 
Church. This is as true for the Jew as well as for the Gentile. Deifying 
the acts and instructions of primitive Jewish tribes not only provided 
a moral basis for placing the stamp of righteousness on the acts of 
Christian barbarians during the Middle Ages, but it has served the pur- 
pose of deifying the modern state and justifying the waging of holy 
wars in the twentieth century. 

Early Christians, by taking the OLD TESTAMENT as the word of 
God, gained an advantage over other religions in the Roman Empire 
because these religions had no BOOK, only rituals and mystery cults; 
but, in doing so, they exalted the prejudice, superstition, hatred, and 
barbarous customs of a primitive people. The effect on the enlighten- 
ment and moral development of the western world was catastrophic. 
By making the SACRED BOOK a closed book, the Church condemned 
to the torture chamber those who sought to bring objectivity and enlight- 
ened judgment to an understanding of early Jewish history. In this re- 
spect the Jews were the chief victims of the Christian orgy; and the 
problem is still with us in spite of the advancement of scientific know- 
ledge during the past two centuries. 

Worship of a primitive God and 6f a God-State continue to be the 
noblest aspirations of man despite the efforts of those who seek to bring 
reason and justice to the human race. 1 At the heart of the issue, 
however, is the problem of education defined in terms of attitudes cul- 
tivated and concepts formed and transmitted to future generations. Many 
of the problems in modern education grow out of our cultural immaturity, 
an immaturity which is in part a product of (1) a growing gap between 
the material changes which have come as a result of the cultivation of 
the physical sciences and our inability to make an intelligent adjustment 
to these changes; (2) a growing conviction that man is nothing more 
than a mechanical object in a universe governed by mechanical law; 
and (3) the theological tradition, and espeeially that part of it which 
grows out of the assumption that the BIBLE is God’s word rather than 
an historical document. Each of these areas of cultural immaturity is 
worthy of careful analysis, but in this paper we are concerned only 
with the theological tradition, and that part of it which is related to 
our use and interpretation of the OLD TESTAMENT. 





Professor Drake is Chairman of the Department of History and Phil- 
osophy of Education at the University of Texas. He has written a number 
of books including the AMERICAN SCHOOL IN TRANSITION 1955; 
INTELLECTUAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, 1967 and edited 
SOURCES FOR INTELLECTUAL FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN ED- 
UCATION, 1967. 
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It is ironic that the people of the western world accepted Jewish 
history as the word of God, and, at the same time, used it as a main 
source for the persecution of the Jews. This seeming contradiction can 
be best understood in relation to the exploitation of certain ideas found 
in the OLD TESTAMENT. The ideas to which we refer involve super- 
iority of race, identification of God with the state, and use of the 
military as a source of divine power. In these respects Judaism, notably 
Zionism, and fundamentalist Christianity, stand on common ground. A 
study of the history of western civilization tends to support this assump- 
tion, for the problem is not only one of Judaism living with Christianity, 
but the right of an individual to his own religious convictions. 


There is nothing in the premise here set forth which assumes that 
the BIBLE is the origin of the God-State idea, rather that the interpre- 
tation of the BIBLE as the sacred word of God has been responsible 
for keeping the God-State idea alive, and for its reinforcement in modern 
social thought. Concepts such as racial superiority, that God watches 
over and directs the destiny of his chosen people, that the military power 
is the arm of God, are to be found in the thought patterns of all primitive 
cultures; but these concepts in western culture, have been reinforced 
by the assumption that the BIBLE is God’s chosen word. It should be 
emphasized further that the BIBLE has been the one textbook on morals 
during the entire history of the Christian Church. No other book had 
equal status, even as a scientific document, during the first eighteen 
hundred years of Christianity. 

What are the facts concerning the presence of religious freedom in 
the American culture prior to the Declaration of Independence? Why 
did the colonists of the New World look upon themselves as the chosen 
people of God who had the right to kill Indians just as the Jews had 
killed Philistines? Was not John Cotton’s colonial New England govern- 
ment a direct copy of the divinely established, original constitution of 
the Jewish government as set forth in the BOOK OF SAMUEL? Did 
not those who founded the ‘Bible Commonwealth” of New Haven hold 
that (1) the Scriptures were a “sufficient guide” in all affairs of life, 
and (2) that only church members should be free men? It was theological 
determinism that justified ‘“‘The Puritan in all his cruelty, intolerance, 
bigotry, arrogance, and tyranny, for he could not by toleration and 
mercy exalt man above the decrees of God’ 2 

Throughout the entire period from 1670 to 1776 only a handful 
of individuals stand out against the primitive theological bar- 
barism of the colonial church rulers. Among these Roger Williams 
was the most dynamic and influential. It was Williams who, almost 
single-handedly, fought for soul liberty and the separation of church and 
state. It was Williams who rejected the Old Testament Law which the 
Puritan used as the law of God holding that there was grave ‘danger 
and mischief of bringing Moses, his Pattern, into the Kingdoms now 
since Christ Jesus his coming.” 3 While others lived in fear, Williams 
fought the loyalty oaths passed by the General Court even though “The 
penalty for refusing to take the oath was banishment.” 4 

The eighteenth century, with the Declaration of Independence, offered 
a golden opportunity to free the American mind from the enslavement 
of the preceding centuries. Unlike our present-day historians, the great 
minds of that period did not turn their eyes from the brutal myths that 
continued to captivate men’s emotions and enslave their minds. 5 Yet, 
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a recent President of the United States referred to Thomas Paine as a 
“dirty little atheist’ because, in his AGE OF REASON, he sought to 
make clear the bearing of certain OLD TESTAMENT ideas on the free- 
dom of man’s mind. 


Just what is the essence of the philosophy of the OLD TESTAMENT? 
At the heart of this philosophy is the assumption of a NATURAL RE- 
LIGION. As in many other primitive religions, it is affirmed that 
Moses received the “two tablets from the hands of God.” But what 
authority is there for such a statement? Only the word of Moses. Yet, 
modern historical research clearly establishes the fact that Moses could 
not have written the books (GENESIS, EXODUS, LEVITICUS, NUMB- 
ERS, DEUTERONOMY) attributed to him; that they were written cen- 
turies after the time he was supposed to have lived, and by several 
“story tellers.” Moses could not have described his burial and could 
hardly have written that ‘‘no man knoweth where the sepulchre is unto 
this day.’”’ Our point of interest, however, is not one of details, but 
rather of the influence which such a totalitarian state idea has upon 
modern thought. 

In the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, which have been 
characterized as “books of testimony,’ God is said to have commanded 
the Israelites to put all inhabitants of the enemy nations to the sword, 
sparing “neither age nor infancy.” When the Jewish army was return- 
ing from one of its murdering excursions, the BIBLE (NUMBERS, 
Chapter XXXI: 7-11) states: 

And they warred against the Midianites, as the Lord commanded 
Moses; and they slew all the males. 

And the children of Israel took all the women of Midian captives, 
and their little ones, and took the spoil of all their cattle, and 
all their flocks, and all their goods. 

And they burnt all their cities wherein they dwelt, and all their 
goodly castles with fire. 

The entire book of JOSHUA is an even more horrid and brutal record 
of murder and rape than the book of NUMBERS. Joshua is presented 
to us as a great military hero operating under the banner of the Lord 
for twenty-five years. Some of his victories are recorded as follows 
(Chapter VI: 21, 24): 

And they utterly destroyed all that was in the city, both man 
and woman, young and old, and ox, and sheep, and ass, with the 
edge of the sword. 
And they burnt the city with fire and all that was therein: only 
the silver, and the gold, and the vessels of brass and of iron, 
they put into the treasury of the house of the Lord. 

(Chapter XI: verse 11) 
And they smote all the souls that were therein with the edge of 
the sword, utterly destroying them: there was not any left to 
breathe: and he burnt Hazor with fire. 

Yahweh began his career as a tribal warlord, and while he grew with 
his people, the seeds of his violence have come down to us in modern 
warfare. Do we not still hold to the idea, as did Moses, that “‘The Lord 
is a man of war-”? Is not the popular conception of God still that 
of an Oriental despot with a hunger for flattery and an inordinate lust 
for punishing those who displease him? While Arnold Toynbee holds 
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that this “relentless intolerance” is the primary reason for Yahweh’s 
triumph in the West, the scorn in which he held the sacred religions of 
other people is exemplified in his racist bigotry. ‘Ultimately, both the 
glory and the tragedy of Israel sprang from the exalted, inhuman 
conviction that they, and they alone, were God’s chosen people.” 6 
Here, we would seem to have the reason why Christianity with its 
= of peace continues to be a major cause of war in the modern 
world. 


The growth of nationalism since the eighteenth century has brough’ 
to light once again the God-State idea of the primitive Jewish tribes. 
Development of the counter idea that the state is a mechanical instru- 
ment created by the people (as held by John Locke and adopted as 
~ nrinciple of the American Revolution by the Jeffersonians) has been 
sidetracked, even in the United States, by a rising tide of super-patrio- 
tism. This God-State idea has its deepest roots, however, in the soil of 
the German Empire, where the philosopher George Friedrich Hegel 
says in his PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, that ‘‘The state is the actually 
existing, realized moral life . . . The divine idea as it exists on earth.’ 7 
The following illustrate the relationship between Hegel’s thought and 
certain OLD TESTAMENT ideas as expressed by modern German theo- 
logians: 

There are also signs that the German people may be singled 
out by God to be the means of ‘once again’ defeating the de- 
structive anti-Christian tendencies of the age, and in virtue of 
His having entrusted them above others with his pure gospel, 
carrying on the course of the mission to its consummation. 8 

Our religion will always seek out the individual even in Russian, 
English, and French countries, and will never be led away to 
contest the truth of the individual man’s relation to his God, even 
in hostile countries. But it is different with the nations. When we 
read ISAIAH, we see that it is no foolish over-evaluation of our- 
selves, no aggressive arrogance, no want of humility, when we 
more and more let Bismarck’s faith prevail within us, that God 
has taken the German nation under His special care, or in any 
case has some special purpose in view for it. 9 

Germany shall be the Israel of the future. Henceforth we shall 
fulfill the call of the living God in the world, and fight for Germ- 
any’s historical position as the savior of the world. A corrupt 
world, fettered in monstrous sin, shall, by the will of God, be 
healed by the German nature. 10 

As was Israel among the heathen, so is Germany amongst the 
modern nations—the pious heart of Europe. 11 

Nowhere is the credulity of the people of the United States more in 
evidence than in the failure to support and develop a truly free and 
creatively strong public school system. Is not the South characterized as 
the “Bible Belt of the nation,’ and is it not in the South where the 
most vicious warlike and racist attitudes prevail? After more than 
one hundred and fifty years of public school education, only a very 
small percentage of the people have an insight into, or understanding 
of, the reasons for the perpetuation of the SYNTHETIC BARBARISM 
which prevails in our world. 

Because of sectarian religious dogmatism, and the growing power of 
super-patriotic organizations, the public schools have not been permitted, 
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and are not now being permitted, much less encouraged, to deal with 
issues pertaining to the roles of church and state at a high level of 
social intelligence. Since the public schools have not been allowed to 
openly indoctrinate pupils into one particular religious faith, much less 
cope with areas of religious dogmatism, a vacuum of religious ignor- 
ance has been created. This vacuum, since World War I, has been re- 
placed by a tendency toward a deification of the state. 12 The Hege- 
lian idea that power defines the moral right of the state is now a pre- 
valent doctrine in the American culture. In a deeper sense this SYN- 
THETIC BARBARISM, which found such widespread acceptance in Mod- 
ern Germany, and which is a growing threat to the freedom of the 
people of the United States, is nothing more than a recapitulation of 
the God-State barbarism made sacred by the deification of Jewish tribal 
history. 

Of recent date a young Catholic scholar has said that the Christian 
church cannot serve as a potent force in the modern world so long 
as it remains bound to the metaphysical and theological chains of the 
Hellenic and Medieval tradition. 13 The reasons for this are numerous. 
How can a teacher in the public school teach in the light of the advanc- 
ing knowledge of the physical and biological sciences, and at the same 
time accept much of what is found in the Christian BIBLE as anything 
more than myth? A teacher through such instruction can get by with 
those of lesser intelligence, but the child who insists upon thinking for 
himself can no longer accept the contradictions which are implicit in 
these so called truths of theology. Yet, problems in the area of the 
social sciences, while not nearly so evident, are much more crucial. 


Viewed as a sociological document, what are some of the problems 
which the teaching of the OLD TESTAMENT as God’s word has pre- 
sented to the people of the western hemisphere It has elevated one 
area of human experience to the status of a dogma, and, in doing so, 
confused the roles of art and of science in human experience. It has 
created a climate of mind such as to make it impossible to treat all of 
human experience as a source for growth in human understanding. Who 
can say that Protestantism, with its emphasis upon the idea that the 
church is the moral arm of the state, 14 has not contributed to the 
rise of Nazism in the modern world? A number of scholars in the field 
of theology have said that the United States is Protestant but it is not 
Christian. There is much to support this assumption when viewed in 
the light of an analysis of the documentary evidence on the role of re- 
ligion in modern Germany. 15 It was a German church leader of 
Berlin, who at the time of World War I, while presiding over “War 
Devotions and Memorial Services for the Fallen,” cried out 16 


Brethren and Sisters! In a moment we the children of modern 
humanity, have become the heirs of Israel, the people of the Old 
Testament Covenant. We shall be the bearers of God’s promises, 
the living proof that it is not man who creates history, but God 
through man. 

Have not similar ideas been expressed in the United States of recent 
date at various memorial services? For writing THE DIARY OF A DES- 


PERATE MAN, Reck Malleczewen, son of an East German Junker fam- 
ily, was condemned to Dachau by Adolph Hitler, but there was much 
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truth in his statement that many German people were “spiritually 
diseased.” 

Can we be optimistic for the future? The trend of American culture 
since World War I seems to be more and more in the direction of the 
God-State idea of the OLD TESTAMENT. Loyalty oaths, pledges of 
allegiance, a wartime economy, and an increasing reliance upon the 
military arm as a means of determining the nature of the state have 
become marked characteristics of our time. Peacetime conscription be- 
came a policy of the nation for the first time in 1940 and has continued 
to be so ever since. Today, we talk about killing Communists just as 
the early colonists talked about killing Indians and as tribal Jews talked 
about killing Philistines. There is and has been throughout the history 
of the American people a strong core of free-thinking men, but the great 
majority have continued to operate with a religious outlook comparable 
to that of a medieval mind. Three times a state legislature of the South 
has turned down an elected representative of the people because he 
expressed opposition to the Viet-Nam war and showed some sympathy 
for those who demonstrated against it. Only the United States Supreme 
Court seems to stand between us and a will to travel the path that led 
to the rise of Nazism in Germany. But how long can the decisions of 
a court stand up against the madness of a people? 

In summary, it has been the point of view of this paper that through- 
out the history of western civilization there has been a perpetuation of 
the idea that God determines the will of the people and that this will 
is best expressed through the arm of the military. By making the record 
of primitive Jewish tribes the sacred word of God, the barbaric idea of 
the God-State has been reinforced continually in the mind of the people 
of the West. During the eighteenth century, and especially at the time 
of the American Revolution, it seemed that the new ideas expressed 
by John Locke, Thomas Jefferson, and Thomas Paine, concerning the 
nature of the state, would take precedence over the traditional barbaric 
church-state idea; but the events of the past century have brought about 
a revival of this primitive notion. This revival has been expressed not 
only in Nazi Germany, but in the United States with its trend toward a 
reliance upon military power as the source of righteousness. 


The hope for the future would seem to demand a more intelligent 
approach to our religious heritage, especially in our public schools, but 
there is much cause for a high note of pessimism when judged in the 
light of our present operations. It would appear that we need a few more 
Abels along with the horde of Cains now present in our American cul- 
ture. Who is to say that it is a crime against humanity to refuse to 
participate in the killing of one’s brother; and how is one to determine 
whether a man is a coward or a companion of the man of Galilee in 
his refusal to participate in what he believes to be mass murder? 
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NEW—LEFT PHILOSOPHIES 


Archie J. Bahm 
University of New Mexico 


Discernment of the philosophy penetrating the current “New Left’’ 
movements is difficult, not only because their members are not united 
about what they are FOR, but also because too many are not even 
sure what it is that they are AGAINST. Againstism is, of course, a 
fundamental plank in their platform. This is to be expected. Since each 
generation’s Revolt of Youth, which aims at establishing it in some 
significant way as superior to that of the previous generation, can 
succeed, in its own eyes, only if it replaces some standards demanded 
by the elders with some new ideals of its own making. The accelerated 
growth of new varieties of radicalism, which has undercut not merely 
one but now all of our institutions, leaves seemingly little for new rad- 
icals to revolt against — or so it has seemed to earlier radicals. But 
the spirit of the Revolt of Youth has its own inherent formula: You must 
do, and consider right to do, something which those against whom you 
revolt refuse to do because they consider it wrong. Often, a rebelling 
generation has satisfied itself by attacking only a few of the established 
sacred cows. But, with both earlier and recent literature so replete 
with examples of revolt, one now feels he can exceed previous revolts 
only by becoming more revolting, i.e., by rejecting everything. This 
attitude has become generalized as being ‘‘against The Establishment.” 
Although different New Leftists may focus uoon whatever stands out as 
peculiarly irritating in their own communities, the spirit of the New 
Left is to be against everything that is established. Such an aim is, of 
course, inherently irrational. But rationality itself has come under in- 
creasing attack, partly due to its own tendencies toward excess. This 
attack finds a kind of justification, if any be needed, in the growing 
quantities of Romanticistic, and now Existentialistic, literature to which 
young people are exposed in their literature courses as well as in popular 
readings. One sure way in which a newly rebelling generation can dismay 
its elders is by idealizing irrationality, or at least by openly despising 
any particular standard of rationality which its elders insist on main- 
taining. 

When we look at the standards remaining to rebel against, we find not 
too many. I do not intend to say that no standards remain, but that, 
with each succeeding generation of rebels, fewer and fewer survive 
which have not already been attacked. I think one can make a good 
case for the claim that the current generation is not very original in its 
kinds of revolts, even though it has succeeded as well as any in being 
intensely exasperating. Widespread againstism has to find some focal 
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point around which peer groups can rally. The predominating peeves, 
e.g., the increasing impersonality in higher education, the Viet Nam 
war, the laggard successes in improving race relations, are all new forms 
of old themes. Impersonality has been increasing ever since the be- 
ginning of urbanization. War is as old as mankind. White-Negro race 
problems are left-overs from the Civil War. Granted that these are 
genuine problems which will continue as unfinished business for some 
time to come, they do not signify great orginality. 

Originality is not necessary, of course. The Revolt of Youth is itself 
as old as mankind, even though conditions prevailing in highly urbanized, 
progressive, open, and increasingly-permissive societies tend to encour- 
age overt, and now blatant, expressions of such Revolt. But each recent 
generation, deeply brainwashed as to the virtues of novelty, requires 
novelty as a mark of distinction, at least in its own eyes. Romanticism, 
and now Existentialism, serve as ready-made philosophies for ignoring 
the history of past antagonisms and for asserting that one’s own willful, 
angry repudiation is unique, personal, novel, and original. Sooner or 
later peer groups find some symbolic expression of their own cry of 
uniqueness, and then all tend to climb aboard the bandwagon. Distinct 
forms of dress are required, and when elders demand clean shaves, 
haircuts, new clothes, and baths, rebels can most easily shock their 
elders by refusing to conform. The current pressures to increase our 
educational level nationally, and the extensiveness to which parents 
these days are committed to more formal education, serve as ready-made 
demands to defy. Now we have youthful rebels who drop out of school 
deliberately, not because they lack intelligence or money, but because 
here is an exasperating way to reject standards imposed by elders. 
Already we have a series of “Drop Cities’? being established for the 
purpose of demonstrating that defiant dropouts can stand proudly on 
their own feet. Resistance to socialism and communism, another pre- 
disposition which elders maintain, is a natural come-on for willful rebels, 
though Marxism’s appeal has long passed its heyday. Drop Cities are 
committed to a very primitive type of communism, reminiscent of Brook 
Farm and other Utopian experiments. Even these are far from being 
original. The Drop City being constructed at Placitas, a town just a 
few miles from my home in Albuquerque, has gained notoriety by the 
novel attempt to build its house from discarded windshields. 

By now, surely everyone is aware that the New Left has developed 
two main branches, even if the myriads of particular patterns of peevish 
revolt peculiar to local communities can never become generally known. 
These two are now called the ‘‘Activists’ and the “‘Hippies,’’ although 
others think that such names as ‘‘Soreheads’’ and ‘‘Acidheads”’ will 
serve as well. Of the two, the Hippies seem obviously more original and 
perhaps may make a more lasting contribution to varieties of cultural 
options, although many youth (some of them, like typical Romanticists, 
try to extend their period of youthfulness into their thirties and beyond) 
vacillate confusedly between activism and passivism, depending upon 
local opportunities and promptings by their peers. 

The Activists, who intermingle, sometimes indistinguishably, with other 
activists who are not New Leftists, emphasize commitment. But the 
commitment of the New Left is basically negative or destructive. If 
this is so, then those multitudes who try to join the Peace Corps, for 
example, to help build a better society by constructive efforts are not 
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New Leftists. The New Leftists are against war, not merely because, 
like the rest of us, everyone dislikes war, but because this particular 
Viet Nam war is being supported by The Establishment. They are a- 
gainst impersonality in higher education not merely because, like the 
rest of us, everybody resents the evils of impersonality in society, but 
because increasingly bigger universities are part of the demands of The 
Establishment to which elders have become so fully dedicated. They are 
against lagging improvements in race relations not merely because, like 
the rest of us, we all recognize that we suffer from the evils of segrega- 
tion, but because here is an easily recognizable example of evils of the 
persisting Establishment, about which rallying New Leftists can both 
attract national attention and even provide leadership which some no- 
New-Leftists will follow. 


Recent ruckus regarding impersonality, race relations and Viet Nam 
involve intricately complex movements in which the New Leftists, as 
well as Marxian leftists, are only part of the crowd. These common 
causes not only provide opportunity for calling attention to themselves, 
but by joining other activists in promoting them, they also lead some 
to believe that their aim is constructive. Doubtless it is true that, 
except for the most hard-bitten anarchist, not every New Leftist is 
actually a hundred-percent ‘‘againster.”” Yet, if I understand the spirit 
of New Left Activist philosophy, its aim is primarily negative and de- 
structive, not positive or constructive, except perhaps in some nebulous, 
dreamy sort of way. ‘‘Down with The Establishment!’’ means aown not 
only with established government, local as well as national, but also 
with moral and etiquettical standard, and with scientific, business, 
military, religious, and sanitary as well as sexual standards. ‘‘What 
then remain?’ one might ask. “‘Love’”’ is the answer. But what is 
“love?” The New Leftist reply, which appears to outside observers 
to be more a slogan than a practice, seems unclear. If one did not 
retain something, at least some kind of love for something or other, 
there would be little reason for not committing suicide. Many Activists, 
in anti-military and anti-police demonstrations, have rallied under the 
slogan, ‘‘Love. Don’t kill.”” Who can quarrel with this slogan? If one 
does not understand its New Leftist significance, however, i.e., that 
‘‘Love!’’ means, negatively, down with all that is established, and 
“Don’t kill!”” means down with all forms of military and police pro- 
tection, he may easily be misled into sympathetic support of a philosophy 
of thoroughgoing destructionism. 

Who does not shudder to speculate what will happen if the next 
succeeding generations, each with its own Revolt of Youth, persists in 
going ‘‘farther left’? When the children of current New Leftist revolt 
against the “Love. Don’t kill!’’ philosophy of their elders, they will 
have a “Don’t” in such “Don’t kill” to revolt against. Such next gen- 
eration, some of whom may be with us already, judging by the spreading 
advocacy of violence, will ask their parents: ‘“‘Why not kill?’ ‘‘What do 
we have to lose?”’ when life itself is believed to have lost all its meaning. 
Then, why should not the children of a “‘Kill, but don’t eat” set of elders 
revolt and say: “‘Why not eat?” This, too, would vexingly attract atten- 
tion. Since cannibalism prevailed in some primitive societies along with 
communistic love, they can even appeal to ancient precedent for 
justification, if such seems needed. Current New Leftist Activists will 
deny that they have any intention of rearing children who will revolt in 
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such a way, just as new leftists of earlier generations denied that 
their own revolts would lead to current excesses and to declarations 
that life is meaningless. 

The Hippies, on the other hand, resort to a different mode of rebellion. 
They emphasize two outstanding features, and it is hard to say which 
causes more dismay in their elders. The more obvious of the two is 
rejection of prohibition of the use of drugs. But more significant is the 
repudiation of the ages-long ideal dominating Western civilization: ‘‘Be 
ambitious.”” These two features support and help to sustain each other. 

Although one may easily overemphasize seeming originality in the 
use of hallucinogens in face of the long history of opium trade and 
morphine addiction, what is new is not the fact that drugs are used, 
even though some of the drugs are new, but the fact that they are used 
as a part of a popular movement, a Revolt of Youth against prohibitions 
established by elders. Claims are made for ‘“‘trips’ as mystical 
scientific studies regarding its effects as virtuous experiments in new 
consciousness-expanding frontiers. Claims are made for “trips” as 
religous quickies. “Take LSD for instant religion.” One may 
experience complete at-home-ness in the universe; and also come to 
“Jove everybody.” The field is fertile for quacks, and novices may be 
unable to resist temptations to be drawn into such quackery; but this 
is no essential part of the movement. Hallucinogens may, indeed, be 
used for religious purposes, but their espousal by New Leftists may 
be less for constructive religious purposes, since each individual must 
bring with him on his trip character resources which themselves supply 
much of the religious value of such experiences, than as a means of 
attacking The Establishment in religious sects. Organized sectarian 
religion is still “‘being dragged into the Twentieth Century, kicking 
and screaming”’ against all who would complain about its obsolescent 
doctrines and practices. However, appreciation of New Leftist motives 
by some members of the clergy is already much more widespread than 
general church membership would like to believe. Some clerics have 
become even more aware of doctrinal and organizational obsolescence 
in church systems than their external critics, and some of these find 
in the ‘‘Love. Don’t kill!’ slogan a newly-sympathetic voice for teach- 
ings similar to those of Jesus. Decades of scholarly debunking of orth- 
odox sacred cows, including the various strands of the ‘‘God-is-dead’’ 
movement, have led some clergymen to grasp at Existentialism and 
New Leftism as vital expressions of the kind of spirit which primitive 
Christianity had before it became encrusted with Greek metaphysics, 
Roman ecclesiastical organization, and Mediaeval theology. 

The semi-lethargic state induced, sometimes during and often after 
consumption of hallucinogens, contributes to the second major feature 
of Hippie culture. This consists in a pervasive revolt against zealous 
progressivism which has dominated Western ideals increasingly since 
the Enlightenment. The elders, at least those whose memories go back 
to pre-Depression days before tne enactment of our Social Security 
system, suffer from ingrained habits of looking ahead, of planning for 
a better future, of expecting their children to become more highly 
educated than they were, of controlling overpopulation and other world- 
wide ills, and even of believing that a future heaven will be a bette- 
place than our now fabulously prosperous earth. With such a pro 
fusion of luxuries provided for them, many new-generation children 
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can not see any reason for parental anxieties about being ambitious. 
The more demanding ambitious parents behave, the more devastating 
their disappointment when children revolt against them. Since the advent 
of Social Security, including Social Welfare programs (when a family 
receiving less than $3,000 per year is regarded as poverty-stricken), it 
is no longer realistic to fear starvation. People now do not have to 
work if they do not want to. Despite popular refusal to accept a the- 
world-owes-me-a-living philosophy, current prosperity plus social wel- 
fare policies in fact provide the foundations which make practice of 
such a philosophy feasible. When economy-of-abundance writers urge 
paying people to spend so as to provide perpetual stimulation for in- 
dustrial production, and even conservative legislators approve billions 
of dollars to send surplus foods to developing countries, those who have 
lost their feeling of urgency for improving things can find ample justi- 
fication for claiming that it is more virtuous to be a consumer than 
a producer. 


The New Leftist Hippies are not Marxists, even though Marxists may 
perpetually try to penetrate and exploit New Leftist movements. The 
Marxist slogan, ‘‘He who does not work shall not eat,’’ makes no appeal 
to the New Leftist. A typical Hippie remains essentially anti-Marxist, 
even though, when he cheers Marxist criticisms of the American Estab- 
lishment, many a commitment to enjoy the present, the here and now. 
In this respect, he is more sympathetic with Zen than with Existentialism. 
Since Zen and Existentialism both expound irrationalistic ideals, ration- 
alists often have difficulty in understanding their differences. Actually, 
they are poles apart, since the Existentialist is future-oriented. He wants 
to change things willfully. But the Zennist is present-oriented. He wants 
to enjoy the present for what it is. In one very fundamental sense, the 
Hippie is more religious than the Activist, for he regards himself as 
one who has already arrived in heaven. If hallucinogens contribute to 
expanding his heaven-consciousness, they constitute the new sacramental 
blood-and-wine which provide him immediately with consciousness of 
a beautiful presence. In another, equally fundamental sense, the Activ- 
ist is more religious than the Hippie, since religion consists also, for 
those who have not yet arrived, in an intense moral struggle to change 
things for the better, even if, like Moses’ Yahweh, he must bring utter 
destruction upon those enemies who prevent him from entering into 
the Promised Land. I must say that I think the Hippies have more to 
contribute than the Activists, mainly because Western civilization has 
overly emphasized its ideals of zeal for a better future and has failed to 
appreciate, as so many Orientals seem to do much better, the ultimacy 
of present values. The Orient needs more Western activism and the 
Occident needs more Oriental passivism, if the extremes of prevailing 
imbalances between present-oriented and future-oriented philosophies and 
practices should be moderated. 


A New Leftist message reached me unexpectedly just after twelve 
o’clock on Sunday night recently. Insomnia led to tuning in on KUNM, 
the University of New Mexico student-operated FM station, which played 
as a postlude, after signing off, the recording ‘Tamborine Man.” ‘“‘Hey, 
Mr. Tamborine man, play a tune for me; I’m not sleepy and there 
ain’t no place I’m goin.”’ Life is already very good. All that is required 
is to enjoy it now. If ‘“‘meaningfulness”’ of life refers to some heaven 
after death, and if the science-demonstrated nonexistence of life after 
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death signifies the meaninglessness touted by Existentialists, then let 
us have done with such ‘“meaningfulness.” Instead, let us enjoy the 
present as an end-in-itself, and stop looking for meaning beyond it. 
Not every Hippie need be converted completely to living in the present, 
but present-orientation is an outstanding ideal of this branch of New 
Leftists. 

I should not leave the impression that the philosophies of a rapidly 
shifting movement can be captured and summarized in any fixed and 
final way by the foregoing description. Enough richness of genuine 
variety, as well as enough uncertainty and confusion, prevails in many 
peer groups, where each youth also seeks personal attention in local 
audiences, to provide evidence challenging my interpretation. Yet also 
sufficient examples of literary expressions by proclaimed New Leftists 
themselves have appeared to provide some warrant for my generaliza- 
tions. The New Left philosophies do not alone dominate the contemporary 
picture, for many semi-leftish, semi-Existentialistic, and semi-rebellious 
attitudes exist, each contributing its own peculiarities to the prevailing 
philosophical clutter and moral chaos. Ayn Rand’s brash self-seekers, 
the Birchers, the followers of Billy Graham and the “Up with Mankind’’ 
singers, the Boy Scouts and numerous fraternal orders, to say nothing 
of business-sponsored morale-building societies, added to multifarious 
reform movements within sectarian, educational and political organ- 
izations, all constitute parts of the total panorama. Current New Left 
philosophies function as only a part of AVANT GARDE tendencies, 
and, as our population percentages drift ever more youthward, we can 
expect the next Revolt of Youth to surge upon us even more quickly 
than the last. If something like the ‘‘Kill,’”’ and then the “Eat,” phil- 
osophies emerge with new generations of rebels, we may then look 
back nostalgically to the good old days when quiet Hippies and anti-war 
Activists seemed to dominate the scene. 
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EXISTENTIALISM TODAY 


Don Ihde 
Southern Illinois University 


I wish to re-evaluate and echo Sartre’s contention that existentialism 
is a humanism. My approach is to (a) look at existentialism in its 
present state; (b) examine briefly its root sources; and (c) present 
a comparison and contrast of an existential theory of man with two 
classical theories of man. 

I. EXISTENTIALISM AS A POPULAR MOVEMENT. 


Existentialism as a popular movement is now dying. But for that very 
reason it now becomes possible, perhaps for the first time, to begin to 
assess its significance as an intellectual movement. There are two sides 
to the decline of the pcpularity existentialism with the rise of 
scholarly interest. 


It is certainly the case that few recent philosophies have made their 
ways into the streets. Two obvious ones come to mind: Marxism and 
its varied revisions remains the official ideology of a great part of the 
world’s political machinery. Marxism gets into the streets and in a 
very distorted way into the press with amazing frequency. The second, 
Neo-Thomism, again an official ideology of an organized group, gets 
into the streets less but remains strongly influential upon a great deal 
of the Catholic world. 


In recent times one might say that existentialism is a third phil- 
osophy which has found its way from the academy to the street— 
but in ways significantly different from Marxism or Neo-Thomism. 
Existentialism became the rallying cry of a youthful contingent of the 
avant-garde in the late 40’s and early 50’s. Its obvious first fate was 
to fall into the hands of what we used to call the “‘beatniks,’’ who by 
their very nature were anti-organized and anti-official. It became the 
fashion to identify Jesus, James Joyce, Bob Dylan, the theatre of 
the absurd, and even St. Paul, as ‘‘very existential.” 

Unfortunately this popularization of existentialism also blurred any 
possibility of understanding its significance and the impression the popu- 
lar mind gained of it was likely to be that existentialism was: (a) a 
gutsy individualism, (b) an anti-cultural movement, (c) vaguely romantic, 
and (d) probably absurd. 

These characteristics, however, are aS much or more the impressions 
of the public to the avant-garde groups who idolized existentialism in 
the fifties than they are adequate to understanding what really con- 
stitutes existential philosophy. Perhaps we ought to recall that the 
avant-garde has been with us in several. forms. 

In the 20’s and 30’s there were bearded, rebellious, and free-thinking 
“bohemians.”’ Their issues and heroes ran from free love to socialism 
to F. Scott Fitzgerald to Ernest Hemingway. Today we still have beards 
and long-haired blondes, but the style has changed to LSD, bananas, 
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‘“‘be-ins’’, and a turn to peaceful quietism. We call them “hippies.” 

We had the same bare feet and loft apartments in the 50’s and 
then we called them “beatniks” and it was only in this era that the 
heroes were Sartre and Camus and everything “existential.” I suspect 
hippies no longer read “‘No Exit”. 

Interestingly enough I would say that gutsy individualism, anti- cultural 
rebellion, vague romanticism, and possible absurdity, comes closer to 
characterizing the constants of avant-gardism than it does any of the 
intellectual movements espoused by them in a given generation. 

Thus existentialism as the rally cry of the avant-garde has now begun 
to pass from the scene. Even the older Herzog in the novel of the 
same name indicates that we’ve got to get beyond Heidegger. 

But this brings me to the second facet of existentialism in the present, 
its rise as philosophy. One reason for this is quite simple. We now 
are beginning to get translations of major works in just the last few 
years. Sartre and Camus, the early darlings of existentialist admirers, 
were known in English but mostly through their essays and plays rather 
than their philosophies. Very few ever worked their ways through BEING 
AND NOTHINGNESS. In fact, one of the most important works, Hei- 
degger’s BEING AND TIME, became available in English for the first 
time in 1962. And until two years ago who ever heard of Merleau-Ponty 
and Paul Ricoeur? 

The point is this: whereas existentialism as a term and a vague set 
of ideas has been around for some time in a popular form it is only 
now that we can begin to assess its philosophical significance as a type 
of humanism. We can now begin to move from its more shocking and 
spectacular features towards a more adequate understanding of its 
broader implications for man’s self-understanding. 


II. THE TWO-FOLD PHILOSOPHICAL PAST OF EXISTENTIALISM. 

If the popular understanding of existentialism is too broad (from 
Beckett to Barth) how are we to understand it as a recognizable 
philosophical movement? To my knowledge the only two philosophers 
who explicitly accepted the term, ‘‘existentialist”, were Jean Paul Sartre 
and Gabriel Marcel. 

Sartre made existentialism a cause over two decades ago and defended 
it in his essay, ‘Existentialism is a humanism’. Marcel at least once 
in print referred to himself as a “Christian existentialist.”” Yet even 
this meager sample should suffice to indicate that existentialists are 
not known to agree upon important particulars. Sartre repudiates any 
notion of God. Marcel holds that the ultimate mystery of being is divine. 


And if we expand our list to include at least those main figures which 
appear regularly in anthologies we get an even wider divergence. I refer 
to thinkers such as Martin Heidegger, Karl Jaspers, Nicolas Berdyaev, 
Albert Camus, and I would add Merleau-Ponty and Paul Ricoeur on 
the philosophic side. 

lt would be very easy at this point to go astray and begin to compare 
and contrast the similarities and differences between these thinkers, but 
it will be more informative if we stick to what in the main constitutes 
the common background to these so-called existential philosophers. I 
suggest a formula in terms of two separate directions in the recent 
history of philosophy. 

Existentialism is the twentieth century combination, in a number of 
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variations, of the humanistic concerns of Soren Kierkegaard and Fried- 
rich Nietzsche in the nineteenth century with the rigorous methodology of 
Edmund Husseri’s phenomenology. Another way of putting it is to say 
that the issues or content of the question of man was linked to a type or 
form of investigation which claimed to lay a solid basis for understanding 
all phenomena. Let us look very briefly at the major directions of both 
these separate movements. 


In the 19th century two thinkers, Soren Kierkegaard and Friederich 
Nietzsche, independently set the stage for the rise of recent existentialism. 
Both these proto-existentialists issued a call for philosophy to turn 
from speculative systems to the concrete individual, from abstract to 
personal concerns. In this context the themes of human FREEDOM and 
FINITUDE began to capture the center of their philosophizing. Despite 
the fact that the direction each took was different they overlapped in 
concern and strategy. 

For Kierkegaard the context of the turn to the human thinker was 
a religious question, ‘How may I become a Christian?” For him this 
question was an ultimate one for human existence and could only be 
answered by means of a decision which commits one to a given mode 
of life - - the famous “‘leap of faith.”” In working out this question Kierk- 
egaard issued a direct attack upon the ‘“‘official philosophy’ of the day, 
Hegelianism, and upon the church and cultural Christendom. 

Kierkegaard rejected any notion of a cultural Christianity. No one 
is a Christian unless he decides to be one, to commit himself with an 
infinite concern. It was in the center of man’s freedom that he could 
find his style of life; whether that of the stage of aesthetic existence or 
the life of a playboy and seducer; whether in the life of the ethical hero 
who makes his decisions seriously in relation to the absolute either/or 
of good and evil according to a universal moral law; or whether one 
decides upon the religious stage of life which transcends both pleasure 
seeking and boundness to the law. 


Against Hegel and philosophy in general Kierkegaard argued that the 
philosopher ought not to go about constructing a grand system to account 
for the world and man and then proceed to sit down outside it. Rather, 
truth in both the religious and philosophical senses is the quite concrete 
affair of the actual philosopher. 

TRUTH IS SUBJECTIVITY. 


Kierkegaard meant not only that truth must be passionately pur- 
sued and called for commitment, truth is not a matter of, but 
truth always is truth in relation to a concrete knower. He appealed to 
Socrates: ‘‘(the) everlasting merit of the Socratic wisdom was to have 
become aware of the essential significance of existence, of the fact that 
the knower is an existing individual.” 

Thus truth, for Kierkegaard, does not exist separately, apart from the 
human knower, nor apart from the concerns and decision of the human 
knower. For that reason not only REASON counts in philosophy, but 
also an understanding of fear, dread, anxiety, and above all decision. 
Man’s experienced freedom constitutes a central concern. Sartre later 
was to echo this in his famous phrase, ‘‘Man is condemned to freedom.”’ 

Nietzsche, too, reacted negatively to the academic philosophy of the 
day and against Christendom as well. Philosophy, according to Nietzsche, 
despite its grandiose claims and rationalizations, if it was a great 
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philosophy boiled down to the “‘unconscious autobiography” of the phil- 
osopher. But strangely enough this was not considered a debility by 
Nietzsche. To the contrary the philosopher ought to assert himself as 
a free-thinker who affirms, indeed creates values, out of his own life. 
Philosophy ought to move from “unconscious autobiography” to ‘‘con- 
scious autobiography”. Again, philosophy must arise from the concrete 
and creative individual. 


In the past Western civilization was enslaved by the “‘slave morality” 
of Christianity. But not ‘‘God is dead” Nietzsche affirmed. This symbolic 
saying meant that all the values of Western civilization were crumbling 
and our systems of meaning were all headed towards destruction in a 
coming nihilism. 

But just as philosophy as autobiography was not necessarily a negative 
discovery, neither was the death of God and the coming of nihilism a 
catastrophe for Nietzsche. For if man had killed God and thus unchained 
the world from its moorings, then must he not become worthy of the 
task and become as God himself Must not man create his own values 
out of the nothing which is left of the past? Here is Nietzsche’s superman, 
the creative hero who asserts his own value in spite of the lack of 
support of an absolute system. Again, Sartre was to echo the Nietzschean 
theme in his notion that man seeks to become the impossible, God, and 
is hence a useless passion. 


It is to be noted that Nietzsche, like Kierkegaard before him, held that 
human existence may take several forms in relation to man’s freedom. 
Man may be like a camel who meekly accepts the burdens placed upon 
him, a slave to authority. Or man may become a lion, freed and vicious, 
exercising a negative freedom of devouring all that he comes upon. Or 
man may become a child who sees the world anew and creates the 
values of the world out of his own innocence neither accepting the past 
nor rejecting it. 

With both Nietzsche and Kierkegaard it can be seen that the return 
of philosophy to a concern with the individual, to a concern over ques- 
tions of value, responsibility, life meaning, and above all freedom, took 
precedence over systems, science, or metaphysics. The proto-existential- 
ists announced a concern over man as the central theme for philosophiz- 
ing. But they are only ONE side of the past of recent existentialism. 

The other side arises out of quite different sources and at first these 
sources seem quite contrary to the humanistic concerns of Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche. In the late 19th century an academic philosophical 
movement began for the scientific reformation of philosophy. A young 
logician and mathematician, Edmund Husserl, soon took up the cause 
and dedicated himself to making philosophy a rigorous science (strenge 
Wissenschaft). It was he who developed the complex methods he called 
PHENOMENOLOGY. 


Two things should be noted here. First, the concern to make philosophy 
a rigorous science remained a constant in Husserl’s life from his early 
LOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS to his last work, THE CRISIS IN EURO- 
PEAN SCIENCE AND TRANSCENDENTAL PHENOMENOLOGY. As 
we see, Husserl was not primarily interested in the question of philosophi- 
cal anthropology and wrote at least one article dissociating phenomenology 
from this concern. The second fact to note is that until recently existen- 
tialism would not be what it is today. 
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Husserl’s aim in making philosophy a rigorous science was to dis- 
cover the essential structures of all phenomena. Further, he wished to 
validate or confirm these insights at each step of the way. Phenomenology 
was to be a means of investigation which was based upon certain 
grounds, but at the same time was an open investigation in which, as 
he put it, ‘there is room for a 1000 geniuses in phenomenology.” 

During his lifetime Husserl developed three separate but related ways 
to phenomenology. The first was through logic and mathematics or an 
adaptation from them. In this case phenomenology was to be conceived 
of as an EIDETIC SCIENCE, a science of essences. I shall not go into 
its details other than to indicate that for Husserl an eidetic or essential 
science was always considered to be prior to any factual or empirical 
science. Thus if an empirical physics is possible it is possible only upon 
the basis of a mathematics which it presupposes (mathematics and logic 
were both eidetic sciences.) 

At this point Husserl can be seen to be one figure in the whole move- 
ment of interest in mathematics and logic of the time. Frege, Russell, 
Whitehead, and others enter this picture. 


Husserl’s second approach to phenomenology begins to show some 
affinities for an existentialist concern with man. In the IDEAS and par- 
ticularly in the CARTESIAN MEDITATIONS Husser] relates philosophy 
> Pe himself as thinker. The most striking way he put it was as 
ollows: 


Anyone who seriously intends to become a philosopher must 
‘once in his life’ withdraw into himself and attempt within 
himself, to overthrow and build anew all the sciences that, 
up to then, he has been accepting. Philosophy - - wisdom - - 
is the philosophizers quite personal affair. It must arise as 
his wisdom, as his self-acquired knowledge tending toward 
universality, a knowledge for which he can answer from the 
beginning, and at each step, by virtue of his own absolute 
insights. 

Out of this modification of cartesian doubt Husserl constructed the 

notions of bracketing, the epoche, phenomenological reduction, etc. 


Unfortunately it would take another paper to clarify the method so 
I skip over the method to the result of Husserl’s thought, the analysis 
of consciousness (or experience and experiencing). What phenomenology 
yielded was a way to analyse the structures of human experience in such 
a way that studies could be performed throughout a wide range of such 
experiences. No limits could be placed upon the range to which the 
inquiry applied and so in effect philosophy in the phenomenological style 
did begin to look like a science in respect to its ever widening area 
of application. 

Later the persons who became known as existentialists took up this 
type of analysis and applied it to areas not developed by Husserl him- 
self. Husserl remained within the classic problems of philosophy; per- 
ception, reason, time and space. But Sartre did studies of the imagin- 
ation and of the emotions; Heidegger applied the method to anxiety and 
fear; and so the story begins. 

Existentialism, as we now know it, thus became the bond of the turn 
to the concrete person with the methods of analysis of phenomenology 
to hecome a new attempt in intellectual history to understand man. It 
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is this which brings us to our third point, existentialism as a new 
humanism. 
III. EXISTENTIAL ANALYTICS AND HUMAN BEING. 

From the Kierkegaardian-Nietzschean insistence upon the primacy of 
concrete human existence on the one side to the attempt to describe 
and analyze basic structures of human experience by means of Husser- 
lian phenomenology, we are now ready for existentialism in its current 
state. At this point, rather than review some of the work of Sartre or 
Heidegger, I shall approach existentialism by a brief comparison of 
an existential theory with two classic theories of man. 

What does it mean to “exist’’ when that question refers in particular 
to man? We only know at this point that an existential analytic must 
begin with man as subject. But does this mean that he reverts to a 
species of naive introspection or to a claim for direct self-knowledge? 
The answer is “‘no’’, but it is in the comparison that I hope to show 
this. 

When one looks at classical theories of man the general strategy is 
to define man by means of the non-human. Thus these theories do 
not begin with human existence at all, but attempt to derive man from 
the non-human. 

For example, theological definitions often define man as “created in 
the image of God.” In this definition man is defined in relation to the 
divine and is derived as an after-thought of the divine. Thus one finds 
man, in this definition, usually thought of as “‘less than’ the divine. 
Human wisdom, for instance, is NOT divine wisdom, but is finite, limited, 
and perhaps even “‘fallen.’’ But these descriptions are negations only 
by the fact that man is initially defined in relation to God. Man is defined 
theologically by the non-human. Theology begins with God and deals 
with man later. It is a metaphysic and not an existential analytic. 

The same functional strategy is seen in reverse in the attempt to 
build up or construct man upon the basis of the subhuman form of the 
non-human. For example definitions of man as a collection of atoms, 
the result of a primitive set of unknown drives, or the consequence of 
his environment, all measure man by the non-human. Again any version 
¢ _ in this theory is metaphysically derived, not existentially an- 
alyzed. 

Ultimately I do not wish to dismiss the partial insights of either of 
these theories - - but at the outset it should be underlined that each of 
these attempts to define man has as a common denominator: the strategy 
of measuring man by the non-human. 

But if at this point we assume the humanistic standard which existen- 
tialism adopts perhaps we can step back from these theories and gain 
further insights. There are three related “‘oddities’’ about these theories 
which the existential analyst might use in his own case. 

(a) First, in every case the theorizer who decides or discovers that 
man is a collection of primitive drives or a child of God is already 
on the scene and doing the theorizing. He has, as it were, placed 
himself OUTSIDE the equation in question as if he could view the way 
in which man was built up or derived from the outside. Later he may 
“replace himself” in the equation as the afterthought of an after- 
thought and may even go so far as to interpret himself as a result of 
his environment. 
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But this presupposes something more. It is clear that he has initially 
supressed his self-giveness in theorizing -- but he also indirectly pre- 
supposes that he can be both IN the system which builds up man and 
OUTSIDE it viewing that system from an absolute standpoint. 

Thus, on the analogy of a Newtonian physics, our theorizer sees the 
universe absolutely as an ideal and omniscient observer. He naively 
leaves out of the equation the fact that HE is doing the observing. 

Not all is lost, for the existential analyst takes this very oddity and 
turns it to his own advantage. He will point out that this theorizing 
itself indicates one of the basic structures of human existence, i.e., 
man’s SELF-TRANSCENDENCE. Man, in interpreting himself, is always 
beyond himself. Man is beyond himself in the world. 

Thus the existential philosopher would like to say that man as man 
is never simply a logical A equals A, for if man has an identity it is 
one which is always beyond himself in his self-interpretation. Sartre 
puts it negatively, man is a negation, he is NOT identical with himself. 

Thus, this oddity in which the self-transcendence of the theorizer is 
discovered in the theorizing itself, recovers one point made by the 
theological definition of man. For whether or not there is God, in the 
case of man there is TRANSCENDENCE. Man’s knowing is not only 
finite and limited, but he also knows it to be such and hence may be 
said to transcend himself on this score. 


(b) But the naivete which would hide or surpress human transcendence 
leads to a second oddity which is related to the first. If man is to be 
measured by the non-human any such measurement of man presupposes 
that the divine or the subhuman side of that definition is already known. 
We might make the case stronger—the degree to which the measure- 
ment of the human by the non-human is valid depends upon the degree 
to which the non-human pole is known. 


But this places us upon shaky ground from the start. For it is at 
least questionable as to how thorough our knowledge of either of these 
forms of existence is. Antagonists of a given theory have been quick to 
point this out. The theologian, for example, indirectly realizes that his 
definition of man as “‘less than’? God presupposes a knowledge of God. 
Hence he pleads revelation to secure the key to the whole system in 
which man is defined. His definition of man is only as secure as his 
knowledge of God - -and that may be questionable. 

The same weakness appears in another place in the most scientific 
of approaches to man as a result of subhuman existence. The attempt 
to define man as the result of the totality of causes of man is only 
as certain as the ACTUAL STATE of the knowledge concerning those 
causes. Here I suspect the best scientists among us would be quick 
and willing to point out just how very little we know concerning the 
total field of inquiry. Our knowledge of causes is at best quite incom- 
plete. Only the few who base their dogmatism upon a ‘“‘certain faith” 
that we will sometime know all the causes would go so far as to say 
that man is now scientifically defined. Thus both the theological and 
scientific theories of man portray the same weakness in principle. 

Again, these limitations in traditional theories can be turned to use 
by an existential analysis. Human self-transcendence is affirmed in the 
cases in which men can not only come to know something about their 
existence, but also recognize limits to that knowledge. To know limits 
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to one’s knowledge is already to transcend oneself, to imply that I am 
beyond myself. 


In addition there is another point to be made concerning the discovery 
of limits of not-knowing. This is the emphasis made by existential phil- 
osophers that MAN IS A PROBLEM TO HIMSELF. Far from having a 
clear and distinct direct knowledge of himself, his being is a mystery and 
is opaque to himself. He does not know himself with anything approach- 
ing completeness. Yet he must live and act in precisely this situation. 

Perhaps there we can make at least indirect connection with the 
scientific knowledge of man. What objective knowledge attains is an 
indirect connection with that which is hidden within man’s existence. 
Our bodily life is, at least in part, hidden from us, as are our total 
motivations. The error of objectivity is not in its indirect approach to 
these dimensions of human existence, but in the reduction of existence 
to non-human facts, the association of bodies with things. 

(c) Thirdly, the attempt to define man by the non-human discloses 
one more oddity which is in some ways the keystone to the model which 
existential analysts use in their own interpretations of man. In each 
case man seeks to interpret himself, not only by the non-human, but 
by that ‘‘outside himself.” 

The mileage the existential analyst makes of this fact is that every 
interpretation of man is made VIA the world. Or, to put it better, every 
interpretation of the world is also a self-interpretation. Man understands 
himself, not introspectively, but by means of an interpretation of the 
world. Thus world interpretations, metaphysics, are far from neutral. 

The medieval believed and saw the world as the stage of the drama 
of salvation. His life was a life before the divine God-King. His situation 
was understood as one of obedience and piety. His world interpretation 
defined his self-understanding. Today the world is the vast power source 
governed by the laws of physics and the application of technology. In 
return man increasingly is the technician who uses and manipulates 
this power source. Rather than moral law, man now seeks to find the 
law of knowledge which he sees as a-moral. Man interprets himself 
via his world for good or for ill. 


The existentialist can perhaps be thought of as generalizing this under- 
standing. For him the primary category of interpretation is what he 
calls being-in-the-world. It is here that we finally arrive at a summary 
of an existential definition of man. 

I have taken a long route to the positive STARTING POINT of the 
existential analysis of man’s existence, but not without purpose. One 
of the problems apologists for existentialism often face in this country 
is the lack of relations with familiar points of view. My attempt has 
been to relate an existential theory to other forms of theory. So it is 
only here that we can sketch the primary model which lies at the 
base of existential analysis. 

That model is a bi-polar one: MAN-IN-THE-WORLD. For the existent- 
ialist the starting point of analysis is the assumption that man always 
finds himself already situated in a world in which the state of affairs 
is neither abstract nor neutral. Further, the world in which he finds 
himself is already interpreted or being interpreted in various ways. 

Thus, by beginning with the way in which man finds himself, the 
existentialist wishes to begin in the midst. His problem is not whether 
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or not there are other minds, but how to orient his thinking in an already 
concrete situation. Moreover, the way he finds himself in the world 
is always multi-dimensioned in its facets. He is not a disembodied in- 
tellect, but a concrete individual. As Jaspers puts it, man is first given, 
the basic starting point of all else. 

Unfortunately, within the fast closing limits of this paper, perhaps 
in trying to avoid arriving at the primary mc! for existentialist 
thought too soon, we may have arrived too late. For it is not clear 
just how one is to begin in the midst of the world and so analyze the 
human situation so as to be philosophical. At this point I merely wish 
to indicate a final mode of departure by turning to one of Martin 
Heidegger’s insights. 

Heidegger points out that if we turn to our actual existing in the 
world we always find ourselves in a mood or state of mind. 

Philosophers have frequently dismissed this fact as either unimportant 
or have missed this fact altogether. But if it is the cause that we always 
find ourselves given in a mood then to dismiss or to ignore this fact 
is to distort something about the way in which we are related to the 
world. 

Heidegger goes on to point out that what philosophers have done is 
to have taken a single mood and make it the norm for all other relations 
to the world. That mood is what might be called the “tranquil mood.” 
It is well known, for example, that scientific inquiries hold that one 
must ‘“‘detach oneself” if one is to be sufficiently objective about the 
experiment. But this is not lack of mood, a Heideggerian would point 
out. It is the selection of a given tranquil mood out of all the possible 
moods one might have. This is not absence of feeling, but the tranquility 
of feeling. Now it may well be that it is the case that this mood is the 
best mood for the discovery of objective knowledge, but to interpret it 
as an emotionless state falsifies my actual givenness in the situation. 

Further, Heidegger points out that all moods are also disclosures of 
the world. The world disclosed to fear is quite different than the world 
disclosed to either tranquility or joy. Again, if we have already taken 
the tranquil mood as normative we might say that the world disclosed 
in fear is either negative (because already pre-judged by our norm) or 
if we have interpreted the tranquil mood as being moodless we might 
even go so far as to say that fear is in the eye of the beholder, but 
only things are as they are in the absence of mood (which we have 
mistaken for a tranquil mood). Hence a Heideggerian analysis can be 
seen to have an almost indefinite number of possible discrete analyses 
of the way in which man finds himself in the world and the implications 
each has for our self-understanding. The field is open to much further 
inquiry. Existentialism is a humanism which calls for the re-interpreta- 
tion of our existence in such a way that our actual experience is not 
disregarded or belied. Man is the measure who transcends himself—only 
on this basis is existentialism possible. 
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CONCEPT FORMATION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND SCIENCES: PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Robert D. Heslep 
University of Georgia 


Recent discussions by experts on the social studies and social sciences 
seem to agree that these disciplines are taught poorly, by and large, 
in the nation’s schools. As one might suspect, the discussions stand 
opposed to one another at times, speak past one another at other times, 
and ignore one another at still other times. This condition seems to 
spring at least partly from the fact that a variety of major terms, or 
“principles,” are assumed by the experts. One problem in which the 
discussions display a fairly wide interest is the importance of social 
concepts in the teaching of the social studies and social sciences at the 
school level. There are shifts of view and emphasis on this importance, 
of course, as the discussions move from one set of major terms to 
another. Even so, there are some issues of more or less common concern 
among the discussions. A close look at what the discussions say about 
the value of social concepts in the teaching of the social studies and 
social sciences in the schools will detect some philosophical difficulties 
which the experts must overcome if they want to provide a satisfactory 
statement on this topic. 


The following analysis will have three parts. The first will be a general 
investigation of the literature. The analytic tools to be primarily used in 
this part will be commonplaces of any educational discussion, namely, 
PRINCIPLES, PURPOSE, SUBJECT-MATTER, and METHOD. The 
second part will be a relatively detailed examination of the position taken 
by one expert, Professor Earl S. Johnson. The categories to be chiefly 
used in this part will be the terms of the kinds of views commonly taken 
on concept formation, to wit, Realism, Nominalism, Conceptualism, and 
Eclecticism. And the third part will offer some conclusions. 


I 


(A) Perhaps the respective major terms employed in discussions by 
specialists in the social sciences and social studies should not be collec- 
tively called “principles.’”” On numerous instances they appear to be 
nothing more than rhetorical receptacles; and, insofar as they are empty 
of meaning, they do not provide much guidance. Regardless of what they 
are called as a group, however, the terms are significant, as already 
suggested, in the discussions. They fall in two large classes, each having 
sub-classes. 

The first chief class consists of what may be labeled, for convenience’s 
sake, ‘fundamental’ major terms. They are called ‘“‘fundamental’’ be- 
cause they have the earmarks of usefulness in locating and defining 
other terms possibly significant of the purpose, subject-matter, and 
method of education in the social studies and social sciences. Unfortunate- 
ly, earmarks are about all that they frequently have in this respect. The 
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blood, flesh, and bones of meaning are often missing. It should be noted 
that basic major terms do not appear in a remarkable number of the 
discussions. Of those experts utilizing fundamental major terms, many 
make use of terms purporting to refer to experience; for example, ‘“‘area 
of experience’ and “‘life space,” 2 problems of human experience,” 3 
and “individual and environment.’’4 A few of the basic major terms 
employed purport to be terms of society, e. g., ‘‘social change’ 5 and 
“free society.””6 Some of the others purport to be terms of human 
nature, e.g., “human perfection,’ 7 and of inquiry, e.g., ‘‘explan- 
ation.”’ 8 

The other large class of major terms may be tagged, for convenience’s 
sake, ‘middle’? major terms. Presumably, they all were chosen and 
are intended to be explicable with respect to other, i. e., fundamental, 
terms. Moreover, they seem to be respectively valuable in examing 
only some of the gross commonplaces of education in the social studies 
and social sciences. A fair portion of the middle major terms do plainly 
rest, however shakily, on basic major terms (as already intimated, many 
of the fundamental major terms are too empty of definite content to 
support other terms in a firm way). But an equally impressive portion 
of the terms seems to be merely posited by the concerned experts. 
Explicit attempts of fundamental clarification and justification of the 
terms in this group are always missing. Seemingly, the middle major 
terms, whether overtly grounded or not, constitute several sorts. To 
name three of them: “psychological,” that is, terms referring to man’s 
psychical nature and processes, for instance, ‘discovery’ 9 and 
“whole”? and “part’’ 10:  ‘“‘logical,”’ that is, terms of logic, e. g., those 
used in the classifications of statements: 11 and ‘disciplinary,’ that 
is, the respective terms of some one discipline, such as, history, geogra- 
phy, or political science. 12 The psychological middle major terms are 
viten employed in investigations of teaching methods and in investiga- 
uons of subject-matter organization in the social studies and social 
sciences. The logical ones are utilized mostly to speak to problems of 
teaching method and subject-matter organization. And the disciplinary 
ones are commonly used to show only what is contained in the various 
disciplines. 

(B) Although not all of the experts forthrightly discuss the purpose 
uf education in the social studies and social sciences at the school level, 
none of them gives the impression of denying that it is practical, e. g., 
to help produce “responsible citizens.” 13 Those who do talk about 
the purpose speak more specifically. Whether they employ fundamental 
major terms in their discussions or not, they tend, with possible ex- 
ceptions, to view the purpose as preparing students to identify and 
evaluate national problems and problems of lesser scope which also 
have social significance. In making this statement of purpose, they 
point out a possible value of the teaching of social concepts in the 
social studies and social sciences in the schools. A large part of their 
individual arguments concerning purpose may be summarized in this 
manner: Since society is undergoing rapid change, it will have new 
problems by the time present-day students are mature. Thus, in order 
to ready students to identify and evaluate the social problems of the 
future, the social studies and social sciences should not merely des- 
cribe to students existing social problems but should also equip students 
with the skills and knowledge, including social concepts, which are basic 
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to discovering and understanding any sort of social problems. 14 

In presenting their positions on the purpose of education in the social 
studies and social sciences, some of the experts obviously utilize funda- 
mental major terms for guidance. The others—mainly, those who do 
not use basic major terms at all in their discussions—simply lay 
down their positions. But, regardless of how they are presented, all 
of the positions commonly suffer, in greater and lesser degrees, the 
inadequacy of vagueness. Two fuzzy spots are quite noticeable. Little 
effort is made to define what a social problem is. And the differences 
between the sort of inquiry to be conducted by the “average” citizen 
into social problems and the type to be conducted by the expert-citizen 
into social problems are overlooked. One outcome of this obfuscation 
is that it is not completely evident what skills and knowledge, in- 
cluding concepts, are basic to locating and comprehending social 
problems. Another consequence is that it is not apparent what level 
of skills and knowledge, including concepts, ‘‘average’’ and expert 
citizens should be expected to have respectively. In order to be 
answered clearly, these two questions must be analyzed according to 
specific principles of social inquiry, which the experts do not appear 
to provide. 

(C) Another place where the teaching of concepts is found to be 
significant is in considerations of subject-matter. The experts who 
discuss the subject-matter of the social studies and social sciences 


agree that more must be taught than facts. Concepts and generaliza- 
tions must also be taught. Some of these experts, including both 
those who do and those who do not utilize basic major terms, arrive 
at this conclusion because of their holding the purpose of school 
education in the social studies and social sciences to be the producing 
of citizens who are able to discern any kind of social problem. Others 
(usually experts who make use of disciplinary middle major terms 
only) arrive at this conclusion because they take concepts and gen- 
eralizations as essential components of the specific areas of education 
with which they are concerned. Virtually all of the experts speaking 
on subject-matter contend that facts ought to be integral to subject- 
matter only insofar as they provide material whereby students can 
learn given concepts and generalizations. 15 And, while most of these 
experts ignore the point, a few stress that concepts should be a part 
of the subject-matter not only as “ideas” related to facts but also 
as elements in generalizations.16 Thus, in history democracy should 
not be presented as something relevant to just the numerous events 
of modern history; it should also be made, if it can be appropriately 
so made, an element of some generalization about these events. Gen- 
eralizations, it is argued, ought not to be offered as matters to be 
learned for their own sake. They should be related to facts so as 
to explain the latter. 


There is, of course, disagreement on what facts, concepts, and gen- 
eralizations should constitute the content of subject-matter. Two gen- 
eral positions are assumed. One is that the content for the early years 
of schooling ought to be selected with respect to the student’s expand- 
ing environment and the given educational purpose and that the con- 
tent for the later years should be chosen, primarily, with respect 
to that of the several social sciences and the educational purpose at 
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hand 17. Thus, in his early years the student is to learn, IN SERIATIM, 
about families, schools, neighborhoods, cities, states, the nation, and 
the world. And in his later years he is to take distinct courses in 
geography, history, political science, etc. This position is held by 
experts employing different major terms. It is defended on the basis 
of the psychological middle major terms of ‘‘whole” and “part.” On 
the assumption that “‘. . . experience with wholistic plans and 
structures for the field should precede experiences with partial plans 
and structures of the components,’18 it is argued that the proposed 
content of the early years provides the student experiences with 
‘‘wholistic plans and structures’ and that the proposed content of the 
later years gives the student experiences with ‘‘partial plans and struc- 
tures.’’ Regrettably, one is not very well shown in what way the former 
furnishes experiences with ‘‘wholistic plans and structures” and how 
the latter gives experiences with “‘partial plans and structures.”’ The 
position is also held by experts making use of disciplinary middle major 
terms only. Unhappily, they do not bother to justify it. Seemingly, even 
their major terms are not helpful to this end. 

The other position is that the content should be chosen at whatever 
year of schooling so as to be pertinent to the kinds of experiences which 
are normally undergone by the students at that time and which 
furthermore, are significant to the educational purpose at hand. 19 
According to this position, the content will be taken mainly from the 
various social sciences, but it will not be organized as are the respective 
contents of these disciplines. More emphatically, there will be no 
distinct courses in geography, history, etc. The major terms on which 
this position ordinarily rests are terms of experience; and, since, as 
already indicated, the experts using these terms ignore the nature of 
social problems and the sort of inquiry appropriate to ‘“‘average’’ citizens 
in discussing them, they do not clearly indicate what responsible citizens 
are. Insofar, they are not very helpful in determining what facts, con- 
cepts, and generalizations should make up the content of a subject- 
matter. 

(D) The third area where social concept formation is taken to be 
important is method. Almost all of the experts believe that the central 
difficulty in the current teaching of social concepts and generalizations, 
as well as facts, lies not in the nature of students but in the preparation 
of their teachers. Students, it is argued, are ‘“‘ready” to learn such con- 
cepts and generalizations. Teachers, however, do not adequately com- 
prehend their respective subject-matters and they use relatively unsatis- 
factory methods. Of the experts who investigate the problems of method 
only a few have pretentions of thoroughness; but all make suggestive 
points on which, at least on the surface, there appears to be general 
accord. For example: (1) Students should learn concepts and generaliza- 
tions through an examination of particulars, whether directly or in- 
directly perceived. Thus, a way for students to grasp given political 
concepts and generalizations is to study the particular events of human 
history which are significant of the concepts and generalizations. (2) Sub- 
ject-matter should be discussed in language which makes sense to the 
student. (3) Students should not learn facts, concepts, and generaliza- 
tions independently of one another; rather, they should learn each as 
it is related to the others. (4) The process of learning should be through 
inquiry. 20 
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These methodological proposals are sometimes made by experts who 
use disciplinary middle major terms only. When they are, they are 
not well justified and explained, if at all. Yet, one should not expect 
a person who employs only such terms to be, thereby, in a position to 
discuss teaching methods satisfactorily. The proposals are advanced, 
in addition, by experts who use other kinds of middle major terms 
and different types of basic major terms. While these experts strive 
hard, at times, to justify and explain the proposals, they occasionally 
leave one somewhat puzzled and unenlightened. For instance, they are 
not always consistent on the relation between concepts and generaliza- 
tions.21 They sometimes try to erect a view of inquiry upon a 
psychological viewpoint without showing that the two are compa- 
tible. 22 And, although some of these experts are fairly definite 
about what inquiry is in general (often, something similar to what 
Dewey meant by inquiry), others are not. 


II 


(A) The philosophical difficulties which this investigation has so 
far located in recent views on the value of concepts in education in 
the social studies and social sciences arise mainly from certain ap- 
parently elementary inadequacies of the major terms employed in 
the views. Because many of the terms go wanting in perspicuity, be- 
cause some middle major terms do not necessarily follow from the 
major terms on which they putatively rest, and because some con- 
tentions are without supporting terms, the discussions by the experts 
yield little in the form of sure guidance. These difficulties, however, 
are rather peripheral to the problem of concept formation. It is now 
time to consider a few of the philosophical difficulties more nearly 
central to the problem. They arise not so much because of any flaws 
in the major terms as because, seemingly, the experts have not fully 
GRASPED THE MEANINGS OF THE TERMS. And they appear not 
to have thoroughly comprehended the meanings of their terms because 
they have not seriously considered the kinds of views of concept for- 
mation which they respectively hold, viz., Realism, Nominalism, Con- 
ceptualism, and Eclecticism. 


Perhaps a statement of these views, however brief, should be given 
at this time. According to Realism, a concept’s object is a real and 
objective form. It is immanent in concrete things and is implicit in 
the known particular. It is conceived by one’s discovering it in its 
concrete existence. Thus, a concept’s content is meaningful of a real 
and objective universal. ‘According to Nominalism, physical particulars 
are all that exist. Hence, a concept is simply a class term, invented 
to serve as a conventional label of particular things insofar as they 
resemble one another. According to Conceptualism, forms may exist 
apart from psychological states; but they are never independent of 
human experience and interest. They really exist only in that they 
accrue to subject-matters through experience guided by human in- 
terest. Hence, the content of any concept, held as a substitute for 
immediate experience, refers to a form oriented to human interest. 
Eclecticism regards the nature of a concept on the basis of some mix- 
ture of the foregoing views. 

(B) One question which any discussion of the teaching of concepts 
must take into account is: What is a concept? Unless such a discussion 
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provides, in some fashion, an answer to the question, it is no more than 
blather. And even if it gives an answer, it must make the answer satis- 
factory in order to success in its task. While the bulk of the discussions 
on the teaching of concepts in the social studies and social sciences 
furnish answers which are nebulous at the first magnitude, a few of 
them do strive for clarity. But none of them seriously concerns itself 
with the philosophical implications involved in its answer. By ignoring 
and discounting philosophical implications, all of them suffer from lack 
of clarity, consistency, and cogency in their educational proposals. An 
examination of one of the clearer answers found in the discussions will 
reveal some pertinent philosophical consequences, and it will aid in 
showing some of the ways that the educational problems made by the 
discussions are flawed because the related philosophical consequences 
have been overlooked and not fully appreciated. The answer chosen 
here is offered by Professor Earl S. Johnson. While attention will be 
accorded several phliosophical consequences involved in Professor 
Johnson’s answer, it will be confined to just one educational difficulty 
resulting from his oversight of these consequences. However, it will 
be a crucial difficulty. 


Concerning what a concept is, Professor Johnson writes: 


Concepts single out or abstract types and classes of percepts and give 
them general or class names. . . Thus percepts are the raw materials 
out of which concepts are formed. . . . If we take our life in its most 
elementary state it is but a stream of percepts or experiences. If we 
classify, order, and sort them we turn them into concepts. We thus 
conceptualize and simplify them. Without concepts and generalizations 
we can deal only with what is unique. With concepts and generalizations 
we may deal with what is general. With them we may deal with past, 
present, and future. 23 


According to this passage, a concept is a classification of percepts 
which is obtained by abstraction from percepts. Furthermore, it pro- 
vides two advantages: It simplifies perceptual experiences and it is 
significant of what is general and of past, present, and future. Unfor- 
tunately, the quotation fails to make clear two points which it raises, 
viz., the nature of what is general and the way in which concepts are 
meaningful of the past, present, and future. Does what is general exist 
only as a mental construct, or does it exist separate from 
mental construct? If the latter, is part of a fixed structure or is it 
in some mode alterable? Is saying that a concept meaningful 
of the present is meaningful of all times past and all times 
in the future? Or is it saying something different? Unhappily, Profes- 
sor Johnson does not, at least explicitly, answer these questions. And, 
it must be noted, answers to these critical questions would determine 
whether Professor Johnson is a Realist, Nominalist, Conceptualist, or 
Eclectic. 


Perhaps a consideration of Professor Johnson’s view of perception 
will help supply the needed information. For Professor Johnson per- 
ception is selective: One perceives only what one is motivated to 
perceive. 24 To change parlance, perceptions are a function of IN- 
TERESTS. 25 What motivates people, or forms their interests, is 
the “‘task of self-maintenance.’’26 Consequently, one’s environment can 
be perceived only with respect to one’s interests. And, as far as Pro- 
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fessor Johnson is concerned, one’s environment is nothing more nor 
less than what one perceives. Hence, ‘. . . we create our environ- 
ment.”27 That which is perceived is unique, not completely but at 
least partly. Although he does not speak to the question explictly, Pro- 
fessor Johnson does not appear to mean that one’s environment is one 
and the same as one’s percepts—a Nominalistic point of view. Rather, 
he seems to intend that the environment is separate from one’s per- 
cepts but contains nothing more nor less than the objects of one’s 
percepts. As he puts it, “(The environment) . . . is what we PER- 
CEIVE as environment”; and, “The environment is not all that is 
‘out there.’ ’’28 


These remarks indicate that one’s concepts, for Professor Johnson, 
are closely tied to one’s interests. First, since it is the case that per- 
cepts are taken with respect to one’s interests, it would seem to follow 
that one’s interests also determine the conceiving or abstracting of 
concepts. Second, since concepts are abstractions from percepts, they 
can contain nothing but what is in the percepts and, therefore, nothing 
but what is relevant to one’s interests. If these two points hold, they, 
when coupled with earlier conclusions, say something about the nature 
of what is general, that is, inasmuch as what is general is something 
conceived, whether the content or the object of a concept. (1) What 
is general certainly exists as the content of a mental construct and, 
seemingly, exists, as an object of conception, apart from (but not 
wholly independent of) a mental construct. After all, the concept is 
abstracted from one’s percepts; one’s percepts contain what is in 
one’s environment, which is whatever one perceives; and one’s environ- 
ment is separate from (but not completely independent of) one’s per- 
cepts. (2) If the object of a concept is separate from the concept, it 
surely is NOT part of a fixed structure. Presumably, the object of a 
concept, if it does exist apart from the concept, would exist in one’s 
environment. Environments, however, may alter, gradually and radical- 
ly; for they are what they are by virtue of one’s perceptions, which 
change with respect to the modifications, gradual and radical, in one’s 
interest. To the extent, consequently, that environments are liable to 
alteration, any part of them, including whatever in them is general, 
are also subject to change. Apparently, then, the existence of the object, 
as well as the content, of a concept is contingent upon one’s interests. 
In brief, what is general does not necessarily exist in all times and 
places. Having determined that Professor Johnson regards what is gen- 
eral as oriented to human interests, one may conclude that he is plainly 
a Conceptualist. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that his Conceptualistic position regard- 
ing the existence of what is general readily prompts some questions from 
the repertoire of metaphysics. For instance, does Professor Johnson in- 
tend that the objects of mathematical concepts, say, circles and the var- 
jous numbers, may really exist in one’s environment? And does he 
mean that the secondary qualities which are objects of concepts, such 
as, red heat, may really exist in one’s environment? Such questions 
are not immediately relevant to the purpose at hand, however. What is 
quite appropriate is that this view of the existential nature of what is gen- 
eral helps explain how the content of a concept is significant of the past, 
present, and future. Noting that both the content and object of any con- 
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cept are matters of present interest to the conceiver, one is inclined to as- 
sume (Professor Johnson suggests no other alternative) that a concept is 
significant of just whatever is current interest to the conceiver. Accord- 
ingly, a concept is meaningful of the past only in that it refers to some- 
thing past which is of present interest to the conceiver. And it is signifi- 
cant of the future only in that it refers to something which, if it were to 
come into existence, would be of interest to the conceiver if he were alive 
then and had at least some of the interests which he now posesses. Since 
interests change, there need not be anything in the future which will be of 
interest to anyone today; and there need not be anything in the present 
‘which will be of interest to anyone in the future. Hence, the concepts 
which, in the future, will be important of past, present, and future need 
not be significant of them at present; and the concepts which are now 
meaningful of past, present, and future will not necessarily be important 
of them in the future. 

A critical difficulty in Professor Johnson’s proposals for the teaching 
of concepts in the social studies results from his having overlooked the 
philosophical implications of his view of concepts. The difficulty concerns 
the connection between the teaching of concepts and the aim of social 
studies education. For Professor Johnson the purpose of education in the 
social studies is to improve students’ abilities to comprehend and make 
decisions on the social problems which now are, and which will be, perti- 
nent to the students’ lives. As already hinted, this objective involves the 
teaching of social concepts. Since any concept is defined by the given in- 
terests of its conceiver, the concepts to be taught to students or develop- 
ed in the classroom will necessarily be determined by present interests. 
They may be the interests of the student, the teacher, the public, the 
social scientists, or a combination of these; but they will be contempor- 
ary. According to Professor Johnson, concepts should be taken as under- 
stood by the social scientist and selected and restated with regard to stu- 
dent interests. Hence, there is the question of how significant of future 
social problems the concepts taught to students will be.29 Quite general- 
ly, they will be as meaningful as the interests of the future are similar 
to those of the present. This reply, of course, goes but a short distance. 
Interests alter, and who can foretell what the future ones will be? It is not 
readily obvious, therefore, that the teaching of social concepts will pre- 
pare students to discern future social problems. The possibility that to- 
day’s concepts will be meaningless tomorrow appears not to have been 
earnestly entertained by Professor Johnson. It is not surprising, then, that 
he has not analyzed whether or not the teaching of social concepts can 
aid in preparing students to be responsible citizens, his purpose. 

The problem does not appear to be insoluble. At least, there comes to 
mind a possible solution which, on its face, looks worthy. Rather than ad- 
vocating a search for or generation of concepts which will, with cer- 
tainty, be significant when the younger generation grows up, the sug- 
gested solution proposes that students be encouraged to re-examine the 
social concepts already learned by them as they acquire new interests. 
Thereby, students, being placed in a position to develop and to reformu- 
late their social concepts as they mature, might also be able to keep 
their concepts (and the society’s) up to date after they have become 
adults. This proposal excludes the teaching of distinct sets of concepts 
at the various grade levels. It implies that all teaching and learning of 
socia) concepts be through an inquiry akin to Dewey’s. It allows that the 
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social concepts taught to students be taken as defined by social scien- 
tists but be selected and restated with respect to given student interests. 
And it presupposes public institutions of communication between ‘‘aver- 
age’ citizens and social experts, who, presumably, can report and explain 
social factors of likely relevance to the respective interests of citizens. 
This would put citizens in a position to fully comprehend their interests 
and, thereby, know how to restate the concepts which they possess. The 
last three of these conditions appear to be suitable to Professor Johnson’s 
views. That the first one (i.e., no teaching of distinct sets of concepts at 
the different grade levels) is compatible with his views is not plain. At 
times, Professor Johnson, emphasizing, for the selection of subject-matter 
the importance of the diverse interests among students at varying ages, 
gives the impression of quite possibly thinking that social concepts should 
be taught in distinct sets at the different grade levels.30 Consequently, it 
is not evident that this suggested solution is the one which Professor John- 
son would have presented had he investigated the educational difficulty 
at hand. 
IV 


The foregoing analysis of Professor Johnson’s views on concepts and 
the teaching of them is important for such views held by other experts. 
The philosophical implications found to be connected with Professor 
Johnson’s position on the nature of concepts, which is Conceptualistic, are 
also, one should think, involved in those experts’ positions which are of 
the same sort. And any educational difficulty confronting Professor John- 
son also faces the experts whose proposals regarding concept formation 
and development are more or less the same as his. Upon recognizing that 
Professor Johnson’s fudamental major terms are terms of experience and 
that one set of his middle major terms consists of terms of inquiry, one is 
inclined to conjecture that the experts who tend to agree with Professor 
Johnson on the nature and teaching of concepts are likely to employ 
terms of experience and injury too. 


Moreover, the examination of Professor Johnson’s views reinforces the 
point that the experts must give primacy to the clarification of their ma- 
jor terms. As the terms now stand, it appears to be impossible to deter- 
mine what kinds of ideas on the nature of concepts many of the experts 
respectively hold. Two examples will be instructive. (1) Those who advo- 
cate learning through discovery write, at times, as though the concepts 
and other matters to be learned are significant of objects independent of 
human interest; thus they appear to view concept formation from the 
standpoint of Realism. Yet, the same experts propound notions of inquiry 
very much like Dewey’s, which take both the contents and objects of con- 
cepts to be interest-oriented; inasmuch, they seem to take a Conceptua- 
listic stand on concept formation. (2) Those who utilize only subject-mat- 
ter middle major terms usually do not make explicit the nature of the con- 
cepts which they want taught. Hence, they sometimes lead one to believe 
that the concepts are meaningful of a fixed world order and, at other 
times, cause one to assume that the concepts are merely conventions 
established by social scientists. More generally, they appear to shift 
back and forth between Realism and Nominalism. 

It might be, of course, that the experts who appear to vacillate between 
different views of concept formation do not aim to be pure Realists, Con- 
ceptualists, or Nominalists but intend to be Eclectics. But an Eclecti- 
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cism does not seem able to help one to understand how to teach con- 
cepts. If concepts do refer mainly to human interests, then they should 
be taught so as to enable students to reformulate their concepts accord- 
fing to changes in human interests. But if they refer to a fixed world 
order, they need not, and perhaps should not, be taught in this fashion. 
For, by this notion of the nature of concepts, social concepts related to a 
fixed world order which are important today will necessarily be significant 
in the future. Futhermore, if concepts refer to a fixed world order, they 
may, and perhaps should, be learned by discovering their objects. If, 
however, they are just conventions, they may very well be learned, one 
might think, simply by one’s being told what they are. Hence Eclecti- 
cism concerning concept formation in the social sciences seems fated to 
inconsistencies of a kind which impede the transformation of such pro- 
posals into action in the schools. 
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DEFINING THE AMERICAN: SCHOOLBOOKS OF 
THE EARLY NATIONAL PERIOD 


Michael V. Belok 
Arizona State University 


In 1820 writing in the Edinburgh Review, Sidney Smith posed the rhe- 
torical question, ‘‘Who reads an American book?” His answer was prac- 
tically nobody. Smith’s question coincided with a great awakening of 
American nationalism. Americans, after the War of 1812, were becoming 
more and more concerned with the question of American nationality, 
national pride and national character. They were answering or trying 
to answer another question raised earlier by Hector St. John de 
Crevecour, ‘‘What, then, is this American, this new man?” Although 
some were not convinced that the American was a new man, they were 
convinced that a sense of national pride was a prerequisite and a neces- 
sity if the new nation were to continue. The literature of the period 
abounds with the themes of this emergent nationalism. Poets, essayists, 
novelists, orators and commencement speakers exalted the new nation 
and proclaimed the virtues of a new society, republican, agrarian and 
free of the vices of decadent, effete and monarchial society. Nurtured 
by republican institutions, by freedom, by an open and beautiful country, 
a new man is developing, they asserted. 


Smith’s and other Englishmen’s taunting of Americans was, in part, 
a response to the flood of literature proclaiming the virtues of this new 
man and new society. While admitting there was much to admire about 
America and her Ambitions, Smith betrayed his irritation with ‘‘. . . that 
galaxy of epithets by which his orators and newspaper scribblers endeav- 
vor to persuade their supporters that they are the greatest, the most 
refined, the most enlightened, and the most moral people on earth.” 
Smith went on to point out that the American was but a recent ‘‘offset’’ 
from England and despite their numbers, favourable environment and 
circumstances, they had done very little to exalt their republican train- 
ing and institutions. What is more he maintained, ‘During the thirty or 
forty years of their independence, they had done absolutely nothing, for 
the Sciences, for the Arts, for Literature, or even for the statesmen-like 
studies of Politics or Political Economy. ‘‘Where, he asked, are their 
famous names to compare with a host of famous Englishmen?” 

Smith’s criticisms touched a nerve and Americans began an immedi- 
ate response. Surprisingly, one forum was a schoolbook of the period, 
the History of the United States, from their First Settlement as Colonies, 
to the Close of the War with Great Britain in 1815 by Salma Hale. In 
the Appendix of this history is an extended statement about America 
and Americans that sounds as if Salma Hale were attempting to answer 
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Sidney Smith’s criticisms point by point. In answering Smith, the author 
set forth one of the first descriptions of American character and, at 
the same time, betrayed the same sort of self-righteous attitude that 
so irritated Sidney Smith and others. While admitting that America 
had produced few great scholars, Hale made the point that Americans 
had exerted their energies in a different direction--to building free insti- 
tutions and to providing the lawyers, judges, legislators and instructors 
of youth that were needed. The results of free institutions were indus- 
trious, moral and intelligent citizens. Because the American aim was 
to “impart the advantages of instruction to the whole mass of the popu- 
lation’”’ and, especially was this the case in New England, the citizens 
are “‘the most enlightened in the world.” Smith had asked, “Who are 
the famous Americans and what have they done?” Hale answered that 
Americans have displayed great success in commerce and manufactur- 
ing, that Franklin, Whitney, Fulton were great inventors, and that 
Franklin, Ramsey, Marshall, Dwight and Brown were great writers.1 


Hale noted that many foreigners contend Americans possess no 
national character but, if this were ever so, it was no longer the case. 
“In its youth,” Hale asserted, ‘“‘a nation can have no established 
character.” This was especially true for the United States because her 
inhabitants came from a variety of nations and spoke many languages. 
Time was necessary for Americans to exhibit the traits of national 
character. ‘‘But,’’ Hale maintained, “the germ of a national character 
has always existed.” ‘‘Who,’’ Hale asked, ‘‘that has read the history 
of these states, has not percieved, in the inhabitants, an energy of pur- 
pose capable of surmounting all obstacles; a spirit of enterprise, that 
leaves nothing useful unattempted; a proud sense of personal dignity 
and independence; a decided preference of utility before show; a love 
of knowledge that has dispelled ignorance from the land.” 

Salma Hale was not the only school-book compiler concerned with 
America and American character. Hale, of course, had been preceded 
in this concern by many Americans. Two of the most illustrious were 
Noah Webster and Jedidiah Morse. Both had published schoolbooks 
aimed at supplanting English works, and both had been successful. 
Noah Webster’s “Blue Back Speller” had replaced Dilworth’s and 
Perry’s spellers, and Jedidiah Morse’s geography books were more 
popular than any of their English counterparts. Even in the area of 
arithmetic, American compliers had considered it a patriotic duty to 
challenge the English and Nicholas Pike’s and Daniel Adam’s arithme- 
tics were more than holding their own against Dilworth’s Schoolmaster’s 
Assistant. 


The truth of the matter was Americans had from the very beginning 
of Independence been concerned with identifying those qualities and 
characteristics which distinguished them from the people of the old 
world. A concern that was to eventuate in what David Potter has termed, 
‘a somewhat compulsive preoccupation with their Americanism.’’3 Yet 
in the beginning it was not so much Americans but Europeans that were 
convinced of the uniqueness of the American. A Hector St. John de 
Crevecoeur might believe the American a new man, but a Jedidiah 
Morse knew better. In 1789 Morse wrote: 


Until within a few years, we have seldom pretended to write, 
and hardly to think for ourselves. We have humbly received 
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from Great Britian our laws, our manners, our books, and our 
modes of thinking; and our youth have been educated rather 
as the subjects of the British king, than as the citizens of a free 
and independent nation.4 


Yet Jedidiah Morse was convinced that the scene had changed and 
that the national governmen: held great promise for the ordinary Amer- 
ican. By virtue of the republican institutions ‘“‘. . . public honors and 
public offices are not confined to any one class of men, but are offered 
to merit, in whatever rank it may be found.” 5 But he was also con- 
vinced that, even though young Americans had the great opportunity, 
they also needed to be prepared for the roles they were to play. To 
properly discharge the duties of public office, the policies, history, 
and interests of the several states ought to be understood. In other 
words, knowledge was necessary, and with knowledge proper prin- 
ciples and an attachment to the interest of their country. This, then, 
set the problem for many thoughtful Americans: How to develop the 
requisite knowledge, skills, attitudes and loyalties to make a republican 
form of government a going concern. 


Jedidiah Morse thought he had part of the answer. He believed history 
and geography were subjects ideally suited to nurture young republican 
minds. In this respect he was evincing a belief shared by many Americans 
of his time, and one that became a predominant article of faith in the 
American experience; the belief that the study of proper books, will bring 
about the correct principles. Jedidiah Morse was placing his faith in 
education, just as Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and Madison did among 
the founding fathers, or Benjamin Rush, Samuel Knox and Noah Webster 
among prominent citizens. Education would nurture the republican 
citizen. 


Jedidiah Morse, however, put his finger on the problem. If education 
were to nurture the new man, what was needed were new books--books 
written by Americans. Morse had been preceded in this belief by Noah 
Webster. In 1783 Webster published a new schoolbook destined to become 
one of the most widely used and influential books of all time. This 
book was A Grammatical Institute of the English Language, Part I. 
Actually, despite its pretentious title, it was only a speller. But this was 
no ordinary speller. For Webster had as one of his goals the standardi- 
zation of the language. Knowing full well the unifying effects of a uniform 
language, Webster proposed to use the speller to bring about a uniformity 
of pronunciation. He also used the speller to promote a number of virtues 
he thought desirable in a well-ordered state. Webster believed in the 
desirability of using history and other school subjects to develop the 
proper sentiments and loyalty to republican institutions. In his Part III 
of the Grammatical Institute of the English Language, which again 
was really nothing more than a school reader, Webster pursued his 
objective of developing patriotic and nationalistic sentiments. Often 
quoted is the statement on the title page, “Begin with the infant in his 
cradle; let the first words he lisps be Washington.’’ Some of the selections 
in the reader were Washington’s Farewell to the Army, the Declaration 
of Independence, various patriotic addresses by prominent Americans 
of the time, and patriotic poems by Barlow, Trumball, and Freneau. 


Although Morse and Webster did not know exactly what constituted the 
American character, and, in fact, were doubtful of its existence, they 
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did have in mind a model of what sort of man a republic needed if it 
were to endure.Both were in agreement that he must possess knowledge 


and that an essential part of this knowledge should be historical and 
geographic. Both were concerned that he be a moral man, and, Webster 
especially, included considerable materials in his books for this purpose. 
Faith in God was for both a cornerstone, although Webster appeared to 
stress this more in his schoolbooks than Morse. And both placed great 
store in the existence of a class of independent farmers which they 
considered the backbone of society. Morse, in Geography Made Easy, 
stated: 
In agriculture, the Americans are well skilled, and are eager 

to adopt the advantages of the English experience. The immortal 

Washington was himself an excellent practical farmer; and it 

is computed that at least three parts in four of the inhabitants of 

the United States are employed in agriculture. This free and 

vigorous yoemanry may well be regarded as the chief glory of 

any state. . .6 
Webster devoted considerable space in his speller and other books to 
singing the praises of the independent farmer and to encouraging the 
necessary virtues. The speller abounded with moral maxims encouraging 
honesty, virtue, industry frugality, diligence and thrift. One of the most 
amusing lessons in the speller is entitled ‘‘Domestic Economy, or, The 
History of Thrifty and Unthrifty.’’ In this lesson he tells of a farmer by 
the name of Thrifty who practices the necessary virtues to achieve 
success. Thrifty gets up early, takes care of his stock, sees that all is 
in order for the workmen when they arrive, uses his time wisely, and 
retires at an early hour “In this manner,” wrote Webster, ‘“‘he earns 
and gains money.” Unthrifty, who is contrasted to Thrifty, gets up late 
goes to the tavern for a drink of bitters, and eats his breakfast when 
he should be working. As a result of poor management and want of 
foresight, Unthrifty is eventually ruined financially. 

Supplanting Webster’s readers in popularity were Caleb Bingham’s 
American Preceptor (1794) and the Columbian Orator (1797). In the pre- 
face Bingham stated, ‘In making selections for the following work, a 
preference has been given to the productions of American genius.”’8 
In the Columbian Orator, Bingham included patriotic selections such as 
several speeches of Washington, a description of the first American Con- 
gress, and orations and poems glorifying America or American heroes. 
Although Bingham placed stress upon including American authors, two of 
his selections show that his was not a narrow chavinism. One of the selec- 
tions, an oration by Francis Blake on July 4, 1796, concluded: 

. .The grand POLITICAL MILLENIUM is at hand; when 
tyranny shall be buried in ruins; when all nations shall be united 
in ONE MIGHTY REPUBLIC! ‘When the four angels that stand 
on the four corners of the globe, shall with one accord, lift up 
their voices to heaven, proclaiming PEACE ON EARTH AND 


GOOD WILL TO ALL MEN.9 
In the same general spirit is the next selection entitled ‘General 
Description of America”’: 
. . .Columbia’s genius shall the mind inspire, 
And fill each breath with patriotic fire. 
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Nor east nor western oceans shall confine 

The generous flame that dignifies the mind; 
O’er all the earth shall freedoms banner wave, 
The tyranny blast, and liberate the slave. 
Plenty and peace shall spread from pole to pole, 
Till earth’s grand family possess one soul.10 


Caleb Bingham’s readers did not retain the position of superiority 
very long and were supplanted by the readers of Lindley Murray. When 
most people think of Lindley Murray they think of grammar, but 
Murray was also the compiler of a series of readers that were popular 
in the United States and England during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Murray’s series included the English Reader (1795) 
the SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH READER (1800), and the INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE ENGLISH READER (1801). Murray’s success in the 
United States is surprising considering that Murray, a native American, 
did not take an active part in the Revolution, and actually emigrated to 
England later. All of Murray’s schoolbooks were compiled in England.11 
Murray’s books are free of any nationalism or glorification of Americans 
or any group. Instead, Murray’s schoolbooks stress the positive about all 
peoples and are heavily laden with selections aimed at promoting piety, 
virtue and the stability of the state. Schoolboys nurtured on Murray’s 
fare might be good, but whether they would be particularly patriotic is 
problematic. 


The success of Lindley Murray’s schoolbooks was somewhat galling 
to John Pierpont. In the preface to his National Reader published in 1827, 
Pierpont with obvious irony wrote, ‘‘It cannot, indeed, be urged as an 
objection to an English school book, that it is not adapted to Amer- 
ican schools; that it consists exclusively of the productions of Brit- 
ish authors; that it abounds in delineations of British history,—and 
in pieces, of which it is the direct aim to impress the mind of the 
reader with a deep sense of the excellence of British institutions, 
and the power and glory of the British empire.”’ Pierpont then added 
that it is no disparagemeni of English readers to say they are not 
suited to American schools. After all, he argued, this was not what 
they were designed for. They are designed for schools under a mon- 
archial form of government. But the United States is a republican form 
of government. ‘‘This country’’, he said, “had political institutions of its 
own; -- institutions which the men of each successive generation must 
uphold. But this they cannot do, unless they are early made to understand 
and value them. It has a history of its own, of which we need not be 
ashamed; fathers, and heroes, and sages, of its own, whose deeds and 
praises are worthy of being ‘said or sung’ by even the ‘mighty masters of 
the lay’--and with whose deeds and praises, by being made familiar with 
in our childhood, we shall be not the less qualified to act well our part 
as citizens of a republic.” Pierpont made another claim, ‘‘our country, 
both physically and morally, has a character of its own. "19 


Pierpont’s aim was to make an American book--a reader that would 
fill the same place in America as the compilations of Murray, Scott, and 
Enfield held in Great Britian. While the National Reader would not be 
made up exclusively of American writers, it would reflect the American 
spirit, would create the sacred associations between deeds of American 
heroes and the young’s emotions that were necessary if a free people 
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were to survive. What Pierpont recognized and was saying was that 
a sense of nationality required national heroes, values, sentiments, and 
pride. And Pierpont proposed to provide a series of Readers that would 
aid in forming the sense of nationality, that would “sing’”’ the praises 
of American heroes, would develop an understanding of American char- 
acter, and of American values and a sense of national pride. 


John Pierpont was, to say the least, a very unusual man. For to 
propose to make an American Reader, he had to ignore the fact that 
a number of Readers already existed that were to “some degree 
American.’’ The Readers of Caleb Bingham, Mathew Carey, Daniel 
Adams, and Daniel Standiford might not be as popular as those of 
Lindley Murray but they were available and were American. And then, 
there was also Noah Webster’s An American Selection of Lessons in 
Reading and Speaking. But Pierpont was a strong-minded and self-center- 
ed individual. The maternal grandfather of John Pierpont Morgan was 
a man with a mind of his own and the possessor of considerable fortitude, 
which he displayed several times in his lifetime. He was also a man with 
a penchant for causes. A favorite cause was the temperance movement, 
which he embraced with ardor. Being a poet of some note, Pierpont 
composed a number of temperance poems. In fact Pierpont who was 
also a Congregational minister became so involved in various causes that 
a committee of his church arraigned him before an ecclesiastical council. 
“He was charged’’, according to an article in Harpers New Monthly 
Magazine of January, 1880, ‘“‘with ‘too busy interference’ with prohibitory 
legislation, with legislation of imprisonment for debt, and with the popu- 
iar controversy on abolition.”” What was even more irritating, ‘“He had 
even shown scruples about the letting of the basement of the church for 
the storage of liquors.”’ 


With the same ardor, then, that he displayed in his other causes, 
Pierpont set about creating his American schoolbooks. Before he was 
finished he had compiled a complete series. But if he were to compile an 
American reader, what he needed were American authors and themes; 
and, it was just at this point that the cut of Smith’s question became pain- 
ful. If nobody read an American book, there had to be some reason. Even 
though Smith exaggerated the condition of American literature, quality 
American writing was scarce and Americans were keenly aware that 
this was so. John Pierpont’s selections in the readers reflected this. Just 
above the selections in the table of contents of the National Reader and 
the Introduction to the National Reader, Pierpont stated,‘‘The names 
of American authors are in small capitals.” Approximately one-third of 
the selections in the National Reader and about one-half in the Intro- 
duction to The National Reader were by American writers. The quality 
of some American selections were questionable even for schoolbooks. 
By way of illustration, consider a selection entitled ‘“‘The Worm”’ credited 
to the Missourian. This piece, a rather crude temperance work, described 
Pn — which is the tubing used in a still, and catalogued the evils 
of its bite: 


The symptoms of its bite are terrible. The eyes of the patient 
become red and fiery, his tongue swells to an immoderate size, and 
obstructs his utterance; and delirium, of the most horrid character 
quickly follows. Sometimes, in his madness, he attempts the destruction 

of his nearest friends. 
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The selection ended with the question: ‘‘Youths of Missouri, would you 
know the name of this reptile? It is called the Worm of the Still.” 

As bad as “‘The Worm” was, there were some first-rate selections and 
authors in both the National Reader and the Introduction to the National 
Reader. Famous American names found in the two readers were Bryant, 
Irving, Jefferson, Webster and Longfellow. Others not as well known 
today but very important during the nineteenth century were W. E. 
Channing, Orville Dewey, Edward Everrett, J. G. Percival, Charles 
Sprague and Nathaniel Willis. 


Almost as equally difficult to come up with as American authors were 
American themes. Pierpont, even though he maintained that America 
had a history of its own, heroes of its own and a character of its own, was 
still hard pressed to provide adequate material. In the Introduction to the 
National Reader and the National Reader, less than a quarter of the 
material dealt with American themes. Providing most of the themes 
were the American Revolution and American Indians. Three of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest orators were utilized by Pierpont, Patrick Henry, Daniel 
Webster, and Edward Everrett. Their orations sang the praises of the 
pilgrim fathers, the glorious battles of the American Revolution, and 
the great John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Along with the other 
American schoolbook compilers, Pierpont included a selection which 
came close to deifying Washington, ‘‘Sir, it matters very little what 
immediate spot may have been the birth-place of such a man as Wash- 
ington. No people can claim, no country can appropriate him. The boon 
of Providence to the human race, his fame is eternity, and his residence 
creation.” 


While John Pierpont asserted the existence of an American national 
character,unlike Hale he did not delineate it for his readers. His con- 
cern was more with providing the materials out of which it might be 
fashioned. In this respect he was more in the tradition of Webster, Morse 
and Bingham. Yet there is also a basic difference attributable to the 
types of books compiled. Pierpont’s books were readers and the readers 
did not so much spell out American character as they did present 
models for emulation. Many of the newer histories and geographies tend 
to delineate American character in more precise terms. 


Probably the most popular history schoolbook for much of the first 
half of the nineteenth century was Charles A. Goodrich’s History of the 
United States, first issued in 1822 and going through 150 editions. This book 
was organized by periods, and at the end of each period there were 
discussions of various aspects of American life such as manners, 
religion, trade and commerce, agriculture, arts and manufactures, popu- 
lation, education and reflections. It was in these sections that the emerg- 
ing American character is delineated. Goodrich’s picture of American 
character at the beginning of the revolution is that of a people who were 
sober, honest, and industrious, but whose energies and activities were 
limited by a jealous England. With the declaration of independence, new 
possibilities were opened up and there was a “great expansion of char- 
acter.’’ Soon the American qualified to cope with the trained generals 
and statesmen of Europe. Goodrich saw little change in Americans dur- 
ing the period of Washington’s administration ‘‘except that the intro- 
duction of the French philosophy seems to have affected, in some 
degree, the sober habits and strict morality of the people. . .”” However, 
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Americans held very enlightened views concerning the importance of 
education and the diffusion of information. Goodrich’s history breaks 
off its discussion of the social aspects at the end of the administration 
of President Madison. But the picture is that of a people who are hard- 
working, God-fearing, moral, and dedicated to education.13 


Much the same sort of picture could be gleaned from other schoolbooks 
of the period. Edward Everrett eulogizes the citizen-heroes of America 
comparing them with the ancient Greeks and Romans in a piece entitled 
“National Recollections the Foundation of National Character.’’14 William 
C. Woodbridge in his geography quotes a European writer, ‘“‘the great 
bulk of the American people is better educated, than the bulk of any 
European community.’’15 Another geography of the period said, ‘The 
United States are the most interesting and important division of the 
western continent. They are distinguished for the excellence of their 
government, . . .and for the intelligence, industry, and enterprise of the 
inhabitants.’’16 But it is in a later schoolbook that the climax came: 

Relying on the virtue, the courage, the patriotism, and the strength 
of our country, we may expect our national character will become 
more energetic, our citizens more enlightened, and may hail the age 
as not far distant when will be heard as the proudest exclamation 
of man; I am an American!17 

An English student of American history, Marcus Cunliffe, maintained 
that the main features of American life and character had been estab- 
lished by 1835.18 In some ways the schoolbooks are a striking confirm- 
ation of his thesis. For if one compares a statement of Frederick Jackson 
Turner to the descriptions of American character found in the school- 
books, one finds a remarkable degree of similarity. Turner in 1893 wrote: 

. . .The result is that to the frontier the American intellect owes 
its striking characteristics. That coarseness and strength combined 
with acuteness and inquisitiveness; that practical, inventive turn of 
mind, quick to find expedients; that masterful grasp of material 
things, lacking in the artistic but powerful to effect great ends; that 
restless nervous energy; that dominant individualism, working for 
good and for evil, and withal that buoyancy and exuberance which 
comes from freedom--these are the traits of the frontier, or traits 
called out elsewhere because of the existence of the frontier.19 


Or if one compares the list of American traits identified by Lee Cole- 
man after studying a large number of books dealing with Americanism, 
one is struck by the similarity between these traits and those attributed 
to Americans by the schoolbooks. Coleman stated that the authors of 
the books he had examined were in substantial agreement that the 
following were American traits: sovereignty of the people, equality of 
all, individualism, worship of schooling, distrust of strong government, 
optimism, adaptability and freedom from the past, opportunity, liberty, 
freedom, independence, practicality, widespread popular knowledge and 
education and ingenuity and invention.20 To almost all of these, Noah 
Webster, Jedidiah Morse, Caleb Bingham, Charles Goodrich and Salma 
Hale would have said, “Amen.” For the model proposed by Webster 
and Morse as desirable in the last decades of the eighteenth century 
had somehow apparently, by middle of the nineteenth century, become 
a description of American national character. And one suspects that 
American schoolbooks had more than a little to do with this ‘‘somehow.”’ 
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Is Situational Ethics A Valid Option? 


Garland E. Tickemyer 
Central Missouri State College 


Does every situation which requires a judgment contain elements 
of novelty for which no rule of action based on previous experience is 
ever fully adequate? If we answer yes to that question, are we then to 
conclude that an individual is justified in making his judgment solely 
on the basis of his own estimate of the conditions of the situation and 
the probable consequences of the choice that he makes? Is he justified 
in ignoring laws or social mores bearing on the situation if in his opin- 
ion they are not fully applicable? 

We are all aware of the problems growing out of rigid legalism from 
which situation ethic seeks to free us. History reveals all too clearly that 
prefabricated rules and regulations have never fully satisfied the de- 
mands of justice. Even so great a moral code as the Ten Command- 
ments has limitations. The Golden Rule is a useful guide, but it could 
be used to justify wife trading. 

At the opposite pole from legalism we have antinomianism. This 
theory recognizes no principles, maxims, or rules, but sees every ‘‘ex- 
istential moment’’ as a unique situation, which calls for a judgment to 
be made with total disregard for any guiding maxims or principles. 

Situation ethics, as conservatively interpreted, takes a somewhat 
middle ground by accepting general principles as rule-of-thumb guides 
without the binding force of law. 

On first examination situation ethics, particularly in the form set 
forth by Joseph Fletcher, has a strong appeal, for it is grounded in the 
one universal principle of love. It is quite evident that Jesus, whose 
decisions on questions of morals are virtually universally applauded, 
made situational decisions. He flaunted the time-honored and religion- 
sanctioned laws of his society. He refused to invoke the law which re- 
quired the stoning of an adulteress. When the sabbath law stood in the 
way of human service, he suspended it. For him, love of God and love 
of neighbor were overarching principles to which all other laws were 
subordinated. 

To accept as substantively valid that form of Christian ethics which 
recognizes love as its universal referent is not to say, however, that it is 
a valid option in today’s society. This seemingly contradictory state- 
ment is admittedly paradoxical but is, nevertheless, justified on the 
basis of the following considerations: 

1. Situation Ethics presumes a greater ability to know and to weigh 
the facts of a given situation than individuals normally possess. The 
Apostle Paul criticized the ceremonial laws of the Hebrews, calling 
them schoolmaster laws. But when certain of the disciples misinter- 
preted the implied release from the requirements of the law as license 
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to commit adultery and to engage in other unsanctionable acts, Paul 
repeatedly invoked moral injunctions. 1 He reminded the offenders that 
love is the ‘‘fulfilling of the law,” 2 not its negation. If the time ever 
comes when individuals are motivated by the principle of love without 
taint of self-interest, then the law of love may make statutory laws un- 
necessary. The state might even ‘‘wither away.’ We have yet to see 
the emergence of such a state. In the meantime we had better continue 
to rely upon our imperfect and sometimes unjust schoolmaster laws as 
our best means of preserving a degree of order and achieving proximate 
justice. 

2. It would not be psychologically possible for us to go through life 
without some rules. A man would be driven to distraction if every de- 
cision which arises in the course of the day should require complete 
ethical evaluation. Peace of mind requires some standardization of our 
habit patterns. 3 Should we eliminate stop-signs on the presumption that 
people will exercise caution voluntarily? If every person were free to 
act in accordance with his own valuation of the situation, we would have 
social chaos. 


3. The right of individuals to disregard legal injunctions, which sit- 
uation ethics affirms, assumes a reliability of human motives which 
rarely conforms to the facts of experience. So subtle is man’s power 
to rationalize that even those who strive for purity of heart and who 
may think that they are expressing it 4 may yet be controlled by un- 
conscious selfish and evasive motives. 


4. If love is the one universal principle, then it should be most fully 
expressed in nature which we presume to be under the most direct con- 
trol of the creative forces. Actually we see no evidence of natural forces 
being situationally influenced by any factors remotely resembling love. 
The rain waters the fields of the unjust as generously as it does those 
of the just. Ofttimes the good and the worthy are visited with suffering 
and want while those who seem to deserve to suffer remain untouched. 
Is nature blind to situation ethics? Continuing this vein of thought, sup- 
pose our courts should base their decisions on property rights on the 
situations themselves, and would tip the scales in favor of the poor 
widow against her miserly landlord. What would happen to individual 
rights? Does not our inclination to support the principle of individual 
freedom obligate us to safeguard the right of a person to be a cad if he 
chooses to be one? As a consequence, we need to be cautious in asserting 
that love is the exclusive grounds for morality. 


5. History testifies that respect for law on the part of citizens has 
been a major characteristic of all great nations. Some years ago I had 
the benefit of instruction in Hindu philosophy under the tutelage of T. 
A. Raman who had been a secretary to Mahatma Ghandi. To my great 
surprise, Mr. Raman was very critical of Ghandi’s policy of civil dis- 
obedience. He was fearful of the ultimate effect of this philosophy upon 
the character of the Indian people. In justifying this concern he stated 
that the greatness of the English people could be in major part ac- 
counted for by their respct for law. He said that an Englishman will 
mount the soapbox and denounce the law, but he will keep the law so 
long as it is the law. In contrast to this viewpoint, Mr. Fletcher endorses 
civil disobedience, stating without qualification that ‘“‘we ought not to 
hesitate to break a law that is in all conscience unjust . . ’’5 Will that 
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kind of a philosophy strengthen the moral fiber of the nation? 

6. Even if we grant that situation ethics is substantively valid, we 
still have to say that it is situationally invalid and therefore self-con- 
tradicting for the reason that its adoption would result in moral chaos. 
Codified rules of action may serve only as temporary supports for an 
ultimately better ethical system, but it would be situationally unwise 
to remove the props before the permanent building is completed and ap- 
proved as structurally sound. The wiser course is to maintain the classic 
rule of moral theology which recognizes the necessity for prescribed 
laws, and endorses situation-ethics only to the extent of applying the 
law with love and reason. 

In summation, let it be said that there is no way by which we can 
be certain that there are any /universal laws by which the morality of our 
choices can be validated. Rules and laws must therefore be regarded 
only as working postulates, subject to experiential validation and to 
common sense modification under unusual circumstances. While this 
view leaves some room for situation judgments, it does not lend any 
degree of support to the deliberate and sometimes violent disregard for 
statutory law to which some radicals might be incited by unqualified 
endorsement of situation ethics. 
professional journals. 

1Galations 5:13 
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3Pike, James A., DOING THE TRUTH (N.Y., The MacMillan Co., 
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William E. Drake habitually puts the education profession in his 
debt. With his new inter-disciplinary approach to the formulation of 
content for the preparation of teachers, he has achieved a breakthrough 
for the professional. Intellectual Foundations of Modern Education, 
and its accompanying book of readings, provide a sense of unity and 
purpose which can give direction to the complete development of the 
teacher. Students who study Drake’s work will have a sense of ‘“‘whole- 
ness,”’ of fulfillment and understanding, which comes from synthesis of 
the many ideas they have encountered while considering teaching as 
a career. 

Acting on the assumption that there is some justification for the 
«ritical attitude which has been expressed toward specialized courses 
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in the History of Education, in Philosophy of Education, and in Social 
Education, the author identifies a conceptual scheme which will help 
the student integrate his liberal arts studies with his work in the field 
of education. It is in this respect that a study of basic concepts from the 
intellectual foundations of modern education will serve as a creative 
and reconstructive force. Throughout the book, the word “modern” 
is used as a time and space frame of reference which distinguishes 
our era from that of the classical and the medieval cultures. 

Drake, an educational philosopher, has recorded in this book a 
creative synthesis of a number of significant concepts in modern thought. 
Because the author is thoroughly grounded in philosophy, he knows 
how critically important it is for a writer to clarify his own philosophical 
assumptions. The directness and single-minded honesty with which 
William Drake states his position that no teacher has the right to be 
insensitive to the human needs of his pupils, and his frequent reference 
to man as a humanized animal, reflect the humanistic approach which 
makes the book both refreshing and compelling. 


The author’s position is that in a most basic sense teachers do 
not just teach content or individuals, but rather themselves. It is the 
quality of the mind and the professional maturity of the teacher which 
enable him to communicate effectively with individuals at all ages. 
Here an insight into the components of culture, of time and place, 
take on primary significance. 

Although man is an animal, he is a humanized animal who lives 
in a conceptual world, a world which helps to determine his sense 
of meaning and value. Every individual has some kind of meaning 
and value structure, but this structure is not necessarily in itself, in- 
telligible or desirable. Because of this, the role of the teacher becomes 
more than that of teaching the three R’s, or a given body of subject 
matter. In today’s schools, the teacher’s role includes the development 
of meaning and value; and the degree to which the teacher compre- 
hends the nature of the world in which he lives will determine the 
level of his communicative ability. In addition to this, the author 
notes that the teacher’s skill in communication can develop social 
intelligence, and social intelligence on the part of all people has be- 
come the crying need of our time. This necessity for teachers who can 
function at a high level of social competence, whether inside or out- 
side the classroom, was never greater at any time in the history of 
our nation. 

Some of the key concepts which the author identified as fundamental 
in the development of a structure of meaning and value are listed 
below: 

1. Man is a symbol creating animal and through the process of 

symbolization he becomes humanized. 

2. Art is the means by which the intuitive, feeling nature of 

man expresses itself. 

3. Science is the means by which the acquired objective rational 

sense is organized into a force of action— a role of power. 

4. Ideas have an empirical origin; they are derived from ex- 

perience. 

5. The romantic naturalist contributed the idea that although 

man is an animal, he is a good animal—a noble savage. 
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6. Scientific individualism led to a shift of emphasis from the 
study of man as a spirit to the study of man as as an organism. 

7. The idea which is most meaningful to modern man is that of 
social reality, a process of becoming through social interaction. 

8. Technology can aid in more efficient individualized instruction 
in subject matter, thus giving students more time to engage 
in enthusiastic discussion, divergent thinking, analysis and 
synthesis, in an environment of a larger purpose. 

9. The professionalization of teaching is dependent upon creative 
individuals intent upon improving the quality of the mind of the 
student. 

10. Education in the United States in the twentieth century is 
facing the greatest challenge known in history— the challenge 
of world peace. 

The first three of the concepts are basic to the formulation of any 
kind of conceptual frame consistent with the aspirations of a free 
people. They tie man to both his animal and his cultural heritage and 
for these reasons have been categorized as the formative background. 
The last seven of the ten conceptual areas are believed to serve as 
an adequate frame of reference for the formulation of that kind of 
professional insight necessary for good teaching. 

There is no doubt that the author has given considerable thought 
to the development of basic content in the foundations area which 
will contribute to the professional maturity of the classroom teacher. 
Within this basic content, a number of major generalizations are stated 
which can be directly related to practices in the public schools. The 
book describes the essential nature of human beings and the intel- 
lectual need which motivates them, namely, the fulfillment of meaning. 

It has been said that progress is dependent on an unconditional 
faith in the possibility of realizing the significance of an abundant 
life through an awakened imagination, that the awakened imagination 
can be represented by a lighted torch, and that it is the teacher’s 
task to give this lighted torch to his students. Through the Intellectual 
Foundations of Modern Education, William Drake has handed us a 
lighted torch. 


Dorothy L. Boyd 
Southwest Texas State College 





Russian Political Thought, by Thornton Anderson. Ithaca, New 
York: The Cornell Universily Press, 1967, 444 pp. $9.75. 


It is refreshing to see such a brilliant monographic treatment 
of Russia’s political thought, when the tendency these days is to sub- 
ject such material to the ‘selected readings’? approach. Anderson 
has boldly taken up the challenge of describing what he perceives to 
be a “‘quite intricate fabric.’ What emerges is an impressive synthesis 
of pertinent primary and secondary materials that supports his fun- 
damental thesis that the present status quo in eastern Europe is a 
quite logical if not inevitable product of Russian social and cultural 
history. Here the reader learns that despotism, xenophobia, messianic 
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imperialism, concentration camps, secret police, state exploitation of 
the Church, and an enforced ‘“‘party line’’ were moss-covered land- 
marks on the Russian scene long before the name of Marx was ever 
seen in the Muscovite press. 


The history of Russia’s past millennium reads like an inverted 
Zane Grey western, in which the bad guys usually win. The Potemkins, 
Ivans, Pobiedonostsevs, and Lenins walk off with the honors and the 
titles — but the Kurbskys and Herzens get the gate, Pestel the noose, 
and Chaadaev the strait-jacket. Thus the Orthodox Church, its hier- 
archy factionalized, failed to infuse Byzantium’s symphonia into Rus- 
sian church-state relations, and a vulgar Caesaropapism developed 
in which the Church became an arm of the developing despotism. The 
nobility repeatedly missed its chance to arrest the march of autocracy, 
partly because of dissension in its own ranks and partly because of 
untimely rifts with the Church. Any hope that the Enlightenment 
might reverse the evil tendencies of the past went glimmering, as 
Catherine the Great and her successors consciously perverted its 
message for Russians to ward off the lethal anger of those who would 
lose the most in a general correction of Russia’s ancient social and 
political wrongs. 


, By the late nineteenth century the Russian government had woven 
various ideological traditions into an impressive authoritarian “fabric.” 
Power centered in a regime divorced from the governed and featur- 
ing a “holy” autocrat aided and abetted by a privileged elite. The 
Empire had developed a conscious imperialist messianism, curiously 
nurtured by the Mongol Yoke and later undergirded by Orthodoxy and 
Pan-Slavism. The party line of ‘‘Autocracy, Orthodoxy, Narodnost’’ 
was enforced by censorship, arbitrary police methods, inquisitions, 
labor camps. 


But winds from Napoleonic Europe nevertheless brought changes 
to the Russian landscape. A radical intelligentsia sprang up to de- 
mand sweeping reforms, ranging from anarchism to the agrarian 
socialism of the Populists. In the center stood the liberals, calling 
for civil rights and parliamentarism like the western bourgeoisie 
but fated to lose out, Anderson believes, because of their feckless 
trust in the Czar to see the light and make necessary concessions 
to the demands of the times. Emancipation of the serfs was such a 
concession, but the great question for reformers after 1861 was whether 
or not the government would proceed with the modernization of Rus- 
sian institutions rapidly enough to avert social catastrophe. 


Events moved too rapidly, however, and the First World War 
and Revolutions of 1917 swept the old regime from the stage. In the 
name of Karl Marx a Bolshevik dictatorship began, but Professor 
Anderson is in no hurry to acclaim Lenin a pure Marxist. What the 
author does not question, however, is Ulianov’s skill in wedding the 
substance of Russian radicalism to the form of Marxism. And so it 
was that in Lenin’s ideology the voluntarism of the Russian Populists 
replaced Marx’s determinism; the Russian peasant replaced Marx’s 
urban “wage-slave,” and the Russian-radical dreams of the terroristic 
minority dictatorship of the proletariat replaced Marxian majori- 
tarianism. Once in power the Bolsheviks resurrected through the 
Comintern a “Third Rome’ messianism, developed a paranoiac xeno- 
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phobia, and offered their subjects an anarchist eschatology worthy of 
Bakunin. Anderson could have carried the parallel further by showing 
that the Soviet system has in the Party a new exploiting class in 
every respect the equal of the liquidated gentry (cf. Djilas) and since 
1943 has returned to the cynical misuse of the Church as an instru- 
ment of secular policy (cf. Spinka). 

The great liberal historian Miliukov, forsaking the charred ruins 
of his lifetime hopes, perceived as early as 1920 that the Bolshevik 
apparatus was “deeply rooted in Russian reality and, far from break- 
ing with the ‘ancient regime, ‘reasserts Russia’s past in the present.” 
Anderson’s splendid book vigorously spells it out in memorable detail. 

Leslie Anders 
Central Missouri State College 





Socrates To Sartre: A History of Philosophy 
By Samuel Enoch Stumpf, McGraw-Hill, 1966, p. 150 pp. 


“This book is addressed to the beginning student . . .”” The author’s 
responsibility is therefore awful. And so is his book. 

Every history of philosophy is accused of omissions and distor- 
tions. This book’s omissions concerning contemporary philosophy are 
puzzling. One omission, in the medieval section and its bibliography, 
is perhaps quite grave. Most of the alleged distortions are minor or 
debatable. One distortion—the account of the transition from medieval 
to modern philosophy—is indefensible. 

The essays on the ancients are clear. The few inaccuracies concern 
theory of knowledge. Platonic “recollection” is said to differ only 
verbally from Aristotle’s ‘‘abstraction.’”’ The account of Aristotle’s no- 
toriously obscure doctrine of Active Intellect is both vague—concern- 
ing Intellect’s role in human knowledge—and over-simplified—con- 
cerning individual or collective human immortality. The immortal 
Active Intellect is equated with God. This makes human souls mere 
mortal forms of material bodies. (When we get to Averroes, this 
same account is called an ‘“‘interpretation’’ open to debate.) 

The transition from Aristotle to Augustine is sketchy and vague 
on such important topics as the Stoics on freedom, logos, mat- 
ter; and Plotinus (the sole neo Platonist considered) on Divine Mind 
and emanation. The section on Justice in the Augustine chapter is 
good, but the rest of the chapter looks like a biend of Armand Maurer’s 
Medieval Philosophy and F. C. Copleston’s History of Philosophy, 
Volume II. When these men quote Augustine or Aquinas, they refer 
us to a Latin edition and apparently make their own translation. 
When Stumpf quotes he gives no reference, but in 17 out of 20 quota- 
tions I counted, the English is identical to Copleston’s (10) or Maurer’s 
(7). Three trivial changes occur: p. 149, Copleston’s ““NOR’’ becomes 
“OR”; p. 155, his ‘Actions’ becomes ‘‘Acts’; p. 150, Maurer’s word 
order reversed and ‘‘who abides’ becomes “That abideth.’’) 

Omitting Maurer from hoth text and bibliography is inexplicable 
when Stumpf agrees with him so closely on Augustine, on Averroes, 
on Maimonides and sometimes even on choice of words. (Compare 
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Stumpf p. 149, lines 16-35 with Maurer p. 12, lines 12-23; Stumpf pp. 
181-182 with Maurer 100-104; and Stumpf 106-109.) 


The Aquinas section is largely on God and Law, giving scant 
attention to metaphysics, epistemology or to his stand on the cele- 
brated controversy about the Active Intellect(s). The account of the 
350 years from Aquinas to Hobbes is indefensible. After a brief nod 
to Scotus, Eckhart and Ockham (without logic), we enter the new 
world of Renaissance originality in which natural science, a fresh 
“new mode of analyzing the structure of nature,’ is born and we 
look forward to Descartes, who will break with the past and give 
philosophy a fresh start. 


The view that attributes radical originality either to Descartes 
or to Renaissance science is no longer tenable after researches of 
the past 40 years by such men as Gilson, Weinberg, Thorndike, Maier, 
A. C. Crombie, Claggett, Moody, and Boehner. Only two of these 
(Gilson and Boehner) appear in the bibliography. It is certainly 
inadequate recognition of their findings simply to concede, without 
further comment, that, ‘In a sense, much of what the Continental 
rationalists set out to do had already been attempted by the medieval 
philosophers ..... ” (p. 248). 


The Descartes to Kant chapters are fairly good. Omitting Hume’s 
distinction between “relations of ideas and matters of fact’? obscures 
the comparison of Hume with Kant and makes nearly meaningless 
the statement that contemporary positivists follow Hume in this dis- 
tinction (p.. 444). Of Hume’s ethics we are told nothing until we get 
to Bentham. Kant’s ethics are presented clearly, but his theory of 
knowledge seems to have only eight categories (p. 313). 


From Kant to the present the book is curiously selective. Social 
theorists like Comte, Bentham and Marx are treated well, but several 
important fields are omitted or slighted. In ethics, besides Dewey 
and Existentialism, I could find only 15 lines (on Hare and Steven- 
son). Sartre’s nothingness of ego gets such a sketchy presentation 
that Sartre appears Kantian or Platonic, exhorting man to express 
“senuine humanity’ and make “honesty ... his very being.” 


In metaphysics there is a hasty essay on Existentialism and 
rather better treatment of Bergson and Whitehead. Santayana, Royce, 
Green and Bradley are simply mentioned and no indication is given 
of any approaches to metaphysics made by Peirce, Mill, Moore or 
contemporary analysts and mind- theorists. 


Impressive developments in logic are slighted. Mill’s logic is 
mentioned amid 8 pages on his politics. Peirce’s non-popular works 
fare little better. Russell’s logic gets one not very illuminating page 
(e. g., ‘“‘a true proposition can be called P, and a false proposition 
is not-P”. p. 442). On analytic statements, Logical Positivists are 
said to maintain that, “In general, ...the subject contains or im- 
plies the predicate,” and ‘“‘For the most part . . . they are tautolo- 
gies.” (p. 444). Stumpf tries to clear this up, but the beginner will 
probably retain an impression of vagueness. 


The Bibliography lists paperbacks wiierever available. It should 
list the Dover paperback of Maimonides instead of the hardcover. 
The Ancient and Medieval Original Writings should be enriched, at 
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least by consulting Phoenix, Mentor and Image presses. It seems 
stinted to list only one of Sartre’s more than 30 paperbacks. But the 
most puzzling oversight is the omission of Armand Maurer. 
Edward B. Costello 
University of Missouri at St. Louis 





METAPHYSICS, REFERENCE AND LANGUAGE. James W. Cornman, 
New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1966. XXI, 288 p. $7.50 


Dr. Cornman’s book is addressed to problems of methodology 
within the context of the currently popular philosophical analysis. 
His aim is to assess the success of each of the established schools 
of analysis, from logical positivism to use analysis, in meeting the 
central problem of ontological reference; and then to proceed to an 
analysis of the conditions requisite for a solution of this problem, 
which, he professes to show, has not been solved by an extant an- 
aiytical procedure. To achieve these two objectives, Dr. Cornman 
selects one primary question that has enlisted the efforts of many 
contemporary writers: the mind-body problem. This he centers upon, 
together with several other related problems, though his interest is 
not in solving them, but, rather, in using them to illustrate and isolate 
difficulties inherent in the problem of reference. 

A reader of this review will gather from the above that this work 
is not for the uninitiated. It is, none the less, a serious and extremely 
competent book. The author displays thorough familiarity with the 
classical and recent literature in analytic philosophy, and, more im- 
portant, an ability, through choice of a crucial theme, to bring an 
astonishing variety of diverse arguments and opinions within a com- 
mon frame. In this frame they are compared and judged by standards 
not wholly foreign to any of them. As he proceeds, Dr. Cornman de- 
velops his own set of critical distinctions, which, as they accumulate, 
become extremely difficult to keep track of. For the sympathetic 
reader, this, though a burden, will be borne without complaint for the 
sake of the definitiveness achieved. For the unsympathetic reader 
this will be but another example of the tedious hair-splitting of the 
analytic philosophers. The organization of the book is admirable if 
one admires meticulous, fully self-conscious dismemberment and re- 
assignment in just the proper place of the themes of an argument. 
In short, reading the book is plain hard work, rewarding, no doubt, 
for those dedicated souls who believe that analysis is the one and 
only way of doing philosophy. 

Though Dr. Cornman’s arguments must be followed through to 
be appreciated, his conclusions do lend themselves to a brief presenta- 
tion. Throughout the body of the work the author maintains an ad- 
mirable neutrality in his discussions of the merits and defects of the 
different schools of analysis. In the last two chapters it becomes 
evident, however, that his own preference is for use analysis. This 
is a reasoned preference, not a mere prejudice, though to this reviewer 
it does seem that he is a little less assiduous in casting about for 
critical tests that might work to the disadvantage of use analysis 
than he is in seeking those that weaken the case for other types of 
analysis. Still, though in the end he regards—or professes to have 
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proven—use analysis to be less open to criticism than the others, 
he does find that it fails in either the soluticns or dissolution of the 
problem of ontological reference. His arguments for its relative 
superiority take the form of showing that, though any philosophy 
must make ontological assumptions that it cannot by its own internal 
devices prove to be true, the assumptions sufficient to establish onto- 
logical reference for use analysis would be fewer in number and 
more general in effect than those sufficient for any other form of 
analysis. 

Dr. Cornman may well be right so far as his conclusions bear on 
the schools of philosophica! analysis. But he also argues that non- 
analysis philosophies are even less successful in solving the problem 
of reference. If this means only that, as he admits. “there is no 
assumptionless philosophy,” it is to be quarreled with. But degree 
of failure he measures against highly technical analytic standards. 
Those who do not accept those standards are not called upon to ac- 
cept his conclusion. His argument is built around a school-dominated 
delineation of the mind-body problem. There are also among non- 
analytical philosophers who would so delineate it, and even 
those who would not regard it as a problem at all. Hence, though 
Dr. Cornman is, as philosophical disputants go, remarkably fair when 
considering dissident views within the analytical movement, he is 
not at all fair in his dealings with non-analytical philosophy. 

There was a time when philosophy was thought to have some- 
thing important to contribute to a liberal education. I hope that 
time has not altogether passed. But the fact is that this work, and 
many others like it, are simply not open to the general reader. Nor, 
if its content could be made understandable to the latter, do I see 
why he should give them more than his passing attention. He would 
not iearn from them anything about the world or man’s place in it, 
or how to meet better the pressing problems of the day—or of any 
day, I make bold to assert. This reviewer completes his task with 
a decidedly bad taste in his mouth. It is regrettable that he could 
not report that something humanly significant has been written. This 
is not to derogate the book within its own genre. It is a monument 
to scholarship and industry, and will no doubt be read with eager- 
ness by those who devote their best efforts to this sort of thing. This 
is a personal reaction. Perhaps it should be softened by concluding 
with the remark that no cause capable of enlisting the devotion and 
the labors of any group of men should be condemned outright. I only 
hope that philosophy will not come to be identified with this nar- 
row concern with technical trivialities. 


W. Donald Oliver 
University of Missouri 





The Curriculum And The Discipline of Knowledge. Arthur R. King Jr. 
and John A. Brownell. John Wiley and Sons 1966 XI 221 pp. 


This book presents a detailed analysis of a complex area, cur- 
riculum theory. King and Brownell opt for a curriculum built through 
systematic design rather than by cumulative drift. Because of this, 
priorities must be assigned to the numerous claims made on cur- 
riculum content. They examine several persistent claims calling for 
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occupational, political, social, intellectual, and religious development. 


All but the intellectual claim are assigned secondary priority for 
the following reasons; First, they involve external, instrumental ends 
rather than internal and personally relevant ends. Second, the 
ends reflect the interests of particular power groups rather than 
the specific interests of a human person. Third, they stress a narrow 
range of dispositions and conditioned behavior rather than a general 
mode of inquiry and extensive application. Finally, they promote 
loyalty to particular interpretations as fixed truths rather than sup- 
porting critical scrutiny of the various alternatives generated in an 
open and rapidly changing society. 

The intellectual claim refers to man, “the symbolizing animal.” 
(p. 20) It is the ability to symbolize which enables man to reflect 
and reason, to imagine and create, and to acquire the knowledge 
needed for greater freedom and self-realization. Curriculum is a 
means whereby educators aid the person to study and internalize 
knowledge in order to develop their intellect. The authors propose 
that a model of the world of knowledge can serve, therefore, as a 
model for building an effective curriculum theory. Common charac- 
teristics derived from the disciplines are translated into key elements 
for designing a model curriculum theory. At this point, they specify 
“the community of discourse as a theory model for devising the 
theory of curriculum of schools which gives primacy to intellect.” 
(p. 95). 

Curriculum is then defined as ‘a planned series of encounters 
between a student and some selection of communities of discourse.” 
(pp. 121-22) Next, they define course ‘‘as a planned series of en- 
counters with the structure of any single discipline.” (p. 122) Per- 
sonal encounter and dialogue are stressed because they require ac- 
tive involvement from both student and teacher. Structure of the dis- 
cipline is used because it signifies a special and signifcant mode 
of fruitful inquiry. Thus, the curriculum is a means by which a 
teacher initiates a student into a community of discourse so that 
he can acquire basic symbols and tools of inquiry for obtaining 
reliable knowledge. Finally, the authors assert that the ultimate 
reference point for selecting relevant disciplines, courses, organiza- 
tional patterns, and school personnel must be ‘“‘the nature of the 
intellectual community.” (p. 141). 

This book is difficult to read and review because of the many 
distinctions made by the authors in clarifying their position. I would 
recommend it, however, for educators, and particularly for curricu- 
lum specialists. Its major weakness stems from the fact that the 
authors build their model on an area of educational development 
which is not only recent but as yet neither clearly defined nor con- 
sistently validated. The book does, however, bring together much 
of the recent information and thought relating to the disciplines 
of knowledge, and does present a specific model based on this in- 
formation and thought. It aiso contains many distinctions which may 
help educators become more sensitive to certain major deficiencies 
which are found in much of the curriculum theorizing going on at 
present. 


Donald R. Chipley 
University of Georgia 
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Condemned To Meaning by Huston Smith, New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, 1965, 94 pp: 


Huston Smith, Professor of philosophy at M.ILT., has written a 
brief monograph (it was originally given as the Seventh Annual John 
Dewey Society Lecture) which attempts to provide a _ rapproche- 
ment between existential and analytic methods of ‘“‘doing’’ philosophy. 
According to Smith, the rapprochement is needed because of the schism 
caused by the dichotomizing of experience into word meanings and 
life meanings. The book is divided into four major chapters; the 
titles of which nicely suggest the development of this thesis: (1) Mean- 
ing in The Academic Disciplines; (2) An analytical approach to Ex- 
istential Meaning; (3) The Meaning of Life in Our Time; (4) Import 
for Education. The fifth section, labelled ‘‘Conclusion” is not con- 
clusive in any sense and it is too short (2 pages) to accomplish any- 
thing but a brief celebration of the preceding pages. 

It is clear from the beginning where his sympathies lie and this 
partly explains the general opposition of the analytic philosopher to 
the results of his attempt. What is somewhat peculiar is that exis- 
tentialists, too, are dismayed by the synthesis provided by Smith’s 
treatment. Whereas the anaiytic philosopher may object to the rather 
naive treatment of the analytic method and the resulting technical 
confusion, the existentialist will consider his attempt at what has 
been called elsewhere ‘‘a transcendental deduction,” a case of bad 
faith for a philosophy of existence. 

But in a real sense the book has considerable merit even though 
Professor Smith’s projected synthesis needs major revision if it is to 
lay claim at the bar of philosophy. I think it would be foolish not to 
note that Smith is aware of this as anyone. As stated in the foreward 
by Arthur Wirth, Professor Smith is attempting to call all of philosophy 
back to what Dewey considered its central task: the problems of men. 
Smith mentions that the monograph is only an elementary examination 
of what may be considered the central problem of these times—the 
inability of modern man to find meaning in his life. His brief is that 
unless Anglo-American philosophy turns to an examination of life-sit- 
uations, as well as word meanings, the current problem will result in 
a permanent malaise for modern man. 

For Smith, the problem has its pedagogical ramifications as well. 
The central task for teaching and teachers is to revitalize Humanism 
not only as courses for study, but also, and more importantly, as a 
method of inquiry. In considering the educational process the seriousness 
of the problem is more easily noted. Given the lack of meaning in 
our time, the major question seems no longer to be ‘“‘what knowledge 
is of most worth” but, whether in fact, anything is worth being taught. 
If life meanings are not possible then the nature and purpose of our 
educational activity ought to be changed. If meanings are possible 
then the primary responsibility in being an educator is first, to de- 
monstrate the possibility of meaning by one’s own personal and pro- 
fessional life; second, to develop ways to create and sustain in the 
student the possibility of discovering a purpose for life and living a 
life of meaning by “taking” the “given” in experiences. 

In order to assist man in his quest for meaning, it is necessary 
that the technique and methodology that linguistic analysis has de- 
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veloped for use with word meaning be transferred to a concern for 
meaning in life-situations. Philosophical analysis, the educative process 
Smith seems to be saying too, can be responsive to the concrete sit- 
uations that are the essential part of any existential matrix. Such 
situations produce meanings which are “atomic”, usually ‘extrinsic’, 
and “articulate”. But, further analysis demonstrates that life-situa- 
tions also have within them, and demand a concern for, meanings 
that are “global’’, ‘‘intrinsic’ and often ‘“‘inarticulate’’. With these, 
very often, language and logic do not suffice. The result is not ir- 
rationalism but an understanding of the difference it makes when 
the “. . . subject takes itself as its own object” and begins to 
ruminate about the meaning of life in toto. An examination of life- 
situations demonstrates that many meanings cannot be stated in 
words. They take the form of subcepts and apparently, according to 
Smith, influence our very being without our being conscious of them. 
The meanings found within life-situations are multi-layered and slip 
and slide from one level to the next. Much of human response is 
pre-reflexive, not conceptual but, nonetheless, laden with meaning. 

With Kant, Smith refers to the ‘“‘constructive character of all 
knowing” but there is a need to go beyond Kantianism. For, “‘if the 
mind thus imposes meaning upon life, does not this imply that in 
itself life has no meaning?” Life-meanings are never generic and 
global but always individual and specific. According to Smith, it is 
not enough that man create himself; man wants meanings which 
transcend himself and are a part of “the scheme of things entire.” 
In view of this “the difficult question is not why man wants trans- 
human meaning but rather: What trans-human meanings, if any, are 
there?” It is here, I think, that Smith has confused the search for 
meaning with the quest for certainty. But that is another story. 

Thomas D. Moore 
Kent State University 








